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An unequalled selection of VALVES AND FITTINGS 
is offered for your selection in the complete Crane line— 
for every power, process or general service need. Crane 
brass, iron, steel and alloy piping materials are recognized for 
durable and dependable performance. Crane Quality means 
long service life . . . less maintenance . . . low ultimate cost. 
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In PLUMBING FIXTURES, as with valves and fittings, the 
name CRANE is synonymous with finest quality—in beauty 
of design, durability and convenience features. Bathtubs 
and lavatories, toilets and urinals, kitchen sinks and 
laundry tubs... all are available in a wide choice 
of styles, materials and prices. Many of these 
fixtures are available in eight attractive 
colours as well as white. 
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In HEATING, too, you can depend on Crane to meet 
the specific need—a hot water or steam boiler of the right 
type and capacity—hot water heaters—standard or 
concealed radiators, or radiant baseboard panels. 
Whether it be for home or apartment, for school, 
church or store, there is a Crane installation 
to assure dependable heating service, 





Descriptive literature on any phase 


f of Crane Service gladly supplied. Ask any 
Plumbing and Heating Contractor or Crane LIMITED 
Branch—or write direct to Crane Limited, 


1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal, 7 CANADIAN FACTORIES ¢* 26 CANADIAN BRANCHES 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Leonard Rosenberg 





WAS VERY pleased to be asked by the College to thank, on behalf of our 
members. Mr. Walls on his opening of our new building on April 6th. My 
few words appear below and I know they echo the sentiments of all graduates. 


“Tt would be hard to describe both the pride and satisfaction that I feel, Mr. Walls, 
in thanking you for your symbolic act of opening the new home of Sir George 
Williams College. 


Speaking on behalf of all graduates, may I say that we have long looked forward 
to this moment. To the alumni and the undergraduate body, Sir George always 
has meant—warm fellowship and a growing tradition. With the opening of this 
building. we can now add—the pride and satisfaction in having our own home. 


Sir George is, in many ways, a unique institution, and this has led to an ever- 
increasing student body. Thanks to the foresight and perception of the Corporation, 
the Board of Governors, and the Faculty of our university, this building assures 
that the physical and academic growth of our College can continue. 


Would you please accept the thanks of all graduates, Mr. Walls, and extend 
them to the members of the Corporation.” 


At the present rate of Sir George’s expansion, I doubt if the building will be 
adequate—say in 1970 or thereabouts. But at the present time one can say no 
more that describe it as luxurious. Our “Corridor campus” is now a reality— 
it is our own home and the corridors are long and wide. If you did not have the 
opportunity of visiting it on the recent invitation of the Faculty by all means 
make a point of doing so at the first opportunity. 
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LEARN 
TO BE A LEADER 
THROUGH 
R.O.T.P. 


Young Canadians, graduating from High School this year, have a 
wonderful opportunity to go on to exciting careers in the Navy, 
Army or Air Force. Through the Regular Officer Training Plan 
(ROTP) qualified applicants can obtain a college education, 
military training, and ultimately the Queen’s Commission . . . all 
under the sponsorship of the Department of National Defence. 

On, acceptance, applicants become Officer Cadets and attend 
one of the three Services Colleges... Royal Military College, 
Royal Roads, Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean...or a 
designated Canadian University. During the summer they train 
with their chosen Service. 

Officer Cadets receive ROTP rates of pay throughout their 
training. At the Services Colleges, quarters, food and all necessary 
equipment are provided. Cadets at Universities receive allow- 
ances for food and lodging, tuition, books and instruments. 


For full information write to: 


& Regular Officer Training Plan Selection Board, 
National Defence Headquarters, Ottawa, or:— 
Registrar, Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont., or 
Registrar, Royal Roads, Victoria, B.C., or 


Registrar, Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean, 
Saint-Jean, P.Q., or 


The nearest Navy, Army or Air Force 
Recruiting Station 





“Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean 













: y 
To be eligible: applicants mus! 
have Senior Matriculation 01 
equivalent. In addition, a limit 
number of Junior Matricul 
will be accepted at Collége } 
taire Royal de Saint-Jean for | 
special preparatory year to bri 
them to Senior Matriculati 
standard. Age limits for Colleg 


16 to 20, for all others 16 t 
on Ist January of year of 
trance. Applicants must be singh 
physically fit and able to mee 
officer selection standards. 
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By BOB HAYES 


Here and There . . . °54 Grad Henry Schneider now studying for his M.Sc. 
in physical chemistry at Western . . . In the meantime Ann Pallen (nee Harper) 
is a research assistant at the Collip Laboratory, while husband Bob, class of *52, 
is working towards a doctorate in physical chemistry at the U. in London, Ont... . 
You’ll also find Barry Holt and Dick Watts at Western where they’re studying 
for their M.A. in business administration . . . Notice two more grads middle-aisled 
it recently—they are the former Carol Ann McCallum and John Bertoia—best 
wishes to you both . . . After that letter from Dick Martin, B.A. *49, it would 
seem that Malaga, Spain, is the place to go—He says that “one can live very well 
on $1.50 a day and much less if need be.” He goes on to explain that the average 
temperature there in the winter is 58 degrees and the orange trees are heavily 
laden with fruit. If you would like to write to Dick, or maybe go see him, he 
can be reached c/o Viajes Bakumar, Alameda, 18, Malaga . . . We hear that 
K. D. Campbell has been awarded the degree of Associate, Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries and is now publishing The Northern Beacon in Rosemere . . . 

Jack Hirschberg, B.A. °38, was recently interviewed over Station CJAD by 
George Bishop, B.A. ’46—both are active in public relations work in Hollywood .. . 
A second son has arrived in Dr. R. M. Hochster’s home—Mrs. H. is the former 
Marcia Getz and the family is now living in Ottawa . . . Stan Brenegan has been 
appointed sales supervisor, calendered materials, at Canadian Resins and Chemicals 
Ltd. . . . The marriage of Joan Bain and Lionel Brittle is set for April in Mount 
Royal United Church . . . Jean Des Rosiers has been named secretary-treasurer of 
Armand Des Rosiers Inc., real estate agents, which followed his appointment as 
treasurer of the Montreal Real Estate Board . . . The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 
has announced that Hubert Ferguson has been awarded membership for 1956 
in the Quarter Million Section of the President’s Club... 

Joan and Alex Shatilla will make the big move to their home in St. Laurent 
this May—They are also the proud parents of a new addition, baby Mark, a 
brother for Karen . . . Stan and Adele Kis have welcomed a little girl to the 
family . . . Heather and Chris McFarland announce that Christie has arrived . . . 
Nancy (Olak) Donahue ranching it down Texas way and expecting a second child 
in May . . . Everything happens at once dept: The Three Musketeers—Midge 
(Palmer) Holmes, Lorraine (Pedvis) Lighthouse, and Bernice (Chevalier) Robertson 
—who were all married in Sept., 1951, are now all expecting the stork this spring .. . 
Was that Randy Gould we saw wheeling that sporty auto? ... 


All About Everything . . . Sincere congratulations go out to Dean Hall on his 
appointment as principal of the college, but at the same time students and graduates 
alike were sorry to hear of the forced retirement of Dr. Norris because of ill health. 
It’s certainly difficult to express in words what the work of these two men has 
meant to the growth of the college . . . Keith Latter, former Fellowship Secretary 
at Sir George, is now program and membership secretary at the: London, Ont. 
Y ... Tom Parrott of basketball fame in Windsor now with the City Service 
Oil Co. . . . Audrey Harley, class of 52, is research assistant at Westminster Hospital 
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HOW OFTEN does your 


telephone need repairs? | | 


Northern Electric, the largest manufacturer and supplier of 
telephone equipment in Canada, is proud of the fact that | 
the quality of the materials and workmanship make the j 
telephone the most dependable of all modern means of | 
communications. | 
The same quality control, applied to the manufacture of | 
telephones, is extended throughout our whole organization 
to make every electrical item manufactured by Northern 
Electric, the most dependable that money can buy. And 
by continually seeking to improve this quality — Northern 
Electric Serves You Best. 


Northern Electric 


SERVES YOU BEST 


| 
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Postgrad Patter... {Continued from page 5) 
in London, Ont... . Albert Lang is at Western studying for his M.Sc. in physical 
chemistry . . . A portrait head of Prof. D. B. Clarke, the work of Orson Wheeler, 
RCA, of Sir George and McGill’s teaching staffs, was among the works exhibited 
at the 76th annual exhibition of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in Toronto... 

Hundreds of graduates turned out for the college’s Open House in the new 
building April 7—Among the familiar faces were—Gyles D’artois, Herb and Olive 
Shannon, Stan Kis, Bill and May Aaron, Hubert Ferguson, Alex Fineberg, Len 
Rosenberg, Gord and Mary McFarlane, Peter Dorman, Molly Pritchard, Thomas 
O. Hecht, Bill Hamilton, MP, Phoebe Prowse, Bill and Eleanor Shaver and many, 
many others—but just the same there were too many that missed the show. WHY? 
The most popular comment from grads viewing the new facilities was—‘‘Guess we 
were born a bit too soon.” Graduates who are passing along Drummond St. should 
make a point of dropping in for a look around . . . 

Random Ramblings ... The Alumni Film Society has planned to show Blossoms 
In The Dust on May 1; Ox-Bow Incident, May 15; A Mickey Rooney-Judy Garland 
musical, May 29; Camille with Greta Garbo, June 12: with a mystery film on 
June 26. All shows are scheduled for 7.45 p.m. in Budge Hall. with the hope that 
the new auditorium may be made available to us. Congrats to Gerry Miller for 
all his work in this connection . . . The alumni’s last dance went in the RED to 
the tune of $360.42—WOW! But you can only blame it on yourselves . . . The 
alumni convocation reception set for May 25... Mr. Clarke describes the alumni’s 
new offices as the “roomiest and airiest” in the building—and we certainly agree. . . 
The association recently made a contribution to the Neil Compton Benefit Fund, 
but more important were happy to hear of Prof. Compton’s rapid progress . . . 
Just heard that Art Cohen and Rita Friedman made the big decision in January 
and will carry it out in May ... The Postgrad blushes at Carolyn Archer’s plesant 
words. Hope we can maintain pace . . . Peter Gordon Dorman thinks the Alumni 
should have a CAUSE to work on and give it esprit de corps. What say you? 
Peter says we hurry thru our degree and don’t soak in any traditions that would 
unite the graduates. 





e NOTICE eo 
THE GRADUATE RECEPTION 


WILL BE HELD IN 


SHERATON HALL 


of the 
SHERATON-MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL 
IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE GRADUATION EXERCISES 
ON MAY 25 1956 


|! 
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‘Lost Alumn’’ 


- 1942 - 
Sara Lesser (nee Martin), B.Sc. 


- 1948 - 
John A. Fraser, B.Sc. (Com.) 
Helen Peck (nee Robson), B.A. 


- 1944 - 
Bertha Friedman, B.Sc. 
Herbert M. Niren, B.Sc. 


- 1945 - 
Joseph J. Biro, B.Sc. 1945, B.A. 1946 


- 1946 - 
Andre A. Tremblay, B.Sc. 


- 1947 - 
Ruth Beckow, B.Sc. 
Robert McCall, B.Sc. 
Sylvia S. Segal, B.A. 
William Travers Smith, B.Sc. 


- 1948 - 
Guy Brennan, B.Com. 
Richard J. Brown, B.A. 
Rudolph Caluori, B.Sc. 
Gordon M. Clark, B.Sc. 
Moses Cohen, B.Sc. 
Kenneth F. Elliot, B.A. 
Ruper Shriar, B.A. 


- 1949 - 
Myer Katz, B.A. 
Leon Moss, B.Com. 
Jacques R. A. Perron, B.Sc. 


- 1950 - 
Jean Beique, B.Com. 
Allan E. Clark, B.A. 
Kenneth E. Delameter, B.Sc. 
Joseph Freeman, B.Com. 
Thomas J. Preston, B.Com. 
Guy F. Wilkins, B.Sc. 


- 1951 - 
Stella I. Brenegan, B.A. 
Rolf E. Brougham, B.Sc. 
Paul Donald Rheaume, B.Sc. 
Colin Walker, B.Com. 

- 1952 - 
Mrs. Liliam Reinblatt, B.Sc. 
Robert S. Smith, B.A. 1952, B.Sc. 1953 

- 1953 - 
Ross Bruce Alexander, B.Sc. 

- 1954 - 
Crawford A. Anderson, B.Sc. 
Charles A. G. Park, B.Com. 
Tatjana Salins, B.Sc. 
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- 1955 - 
Jacob M. Alleyne, B.A. 
George F. Bissett, B.A. 
Mary C. Knox, B.A. 
Mrs. Joan Ann Mergler, B.A. 
Louis Miller, B.A. 
Oleg Revenko, B.Com. 
George Svec, B.Com. 
Eustace G. Walrond, B.Sc. 
Hans Treffner, B.Sc. 


Note 


Information regarding Lost Alumni 
should be sent to the Office Secretary, 
Association of Alumni. 








Film Society a Success 


The Alumni Film Society started its 
new programme on February 29th with 
the showing of Ninotchka with Greta 
Garbo. This was well attended by alumni 
members and their friends. 

We have planned several more pro- 
grammes before we end in June. If these 
continue to be well attended, we will 
begin a new year of film showings next 
September. 

If you forgot to send your name in, 
you may still do so. Remember only those 
who have sent in their cards are on our 
“Film Society” mailing list. Just send 
in your card or call the Alumni office. 

Our programmes are planned for 
Tuesday evenings at 7:45 p.m. Until 
the new college building opens, we will 
be meeting in Budge Hall. The new 
auditorium is fully equiped to show 
movies. 

Below is a tentative list of our future 
showings: 

April 17—Boy’s Town—starring Spencer 

Tracy and Mickey Rooney. 

May 1—Blossoms in the Dust—starring 

Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon. 
May15—Ox—Bow Incident. 

May 29—A Mickey Rooney—Judy Gar- 
land Musical. 

June 12—Camille—starring Greta Garbo. 

June 26—? ? ? 


Gerald Miller, Social Chairman. 
Do it now! Read page 80! 
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and other classes 
by 
IRMA MANDELZYS 
Eric E. Beamish, B.Sc.—is a 
the St. Laurent High School. 

Margaret A. Belair, B.A.—is a teacher 
with the Town of Mount Royal School 
Commission. 

John L. Bertoia, B.Sc—is a traffic 
Assistant with the Bell Telephone. 

George A. Bey, B.A.—is a Law Stu- 
dent. 

Gilbert A. Boisclair, B.Sc.—is a Chem- 
ist at Shell Oil Co.—also studying in 
Commerce at S.G.W.C. 

Edward H. Boutilier, B.Sc.—is a 
Quantity Surveyor for Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd. 

Jean P. Branchaud, B.A.—is a student 
in the Law Faculty at McGill University. 

Ilse-Marie Brink, B.A—is an Econom- 
ist with the Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corp. in Ottawa. 

Maurice Buck, B.A.—is a teacher in 
Verdun, would like to work towards an 
M.A. in Art Education. 

Eleanor R. Campbell, (nee Goulet), 
B.A.—is an Editorial Assistant for Amer- 
ican Book-Stratford Press in New York. 
She is married to Ian B. Campbell, B.A. 
199; 

Edna R. Cann, B.A.—is a teacher. 

John C. Cairns, B.A. 1955—is doing 
post graduate work preparing for priest- 
hood in Anglican Church in Oxford. 
England. 

Marcel Carrier, B.A.—is a teacher at 
Ste. Agathe des Monts. 

Frederick Gordon Clark, B. Gom.— 


teacher at 


a Sub Lieutenant in the R.C.N.— 
H.M.C.S. Stadacona in Halifax, N.S. 

Alvin A. Crain, B.Sc.—is a Teacher at 
Hemmingford, Que.—he may either ob- 
tain his M.Sc. in Biology or enter Medi- 
cine 

Alan Crone, B.A.—works in Personnel 
at Dupont Co, of Canada. 

Malcolm H. Cross, BSc.—working as a 
Production Planner with North Amer- 
ican Cynamid Ltd. 

(Mrs.) Phyllis M. Cumas (nee Cross) 
—B.A.—a graduate student in Social 
Work at McGill Married to Stephen 
Cumas, B.A. $.G.W.C. 1955. 

Stephen Cumas, B.A. 1955—also re- 
ceived his B.Soc. Worked at the U. of 
Toronto in 1955—now is a graduate 
student in Social Work at McGill. 

Ross T. Daniels, B.Com.—is a Cost 
Accountant at Steel Co. of Canada—his 
hobby is Yacht Racing. 

Ian R. Davidson, B.Sc.—is a Chemist 
with Ogilvie Flour Mills. 

Marion Dennis, B.A.—is a Student- 
Teacher with the Ontario Educational 
College in Toronto. 

Blanche de St. Croix, B.A.—is doing 
social work with the Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies. 

Paul Desy, B.Sc. 1955—is Assistant to 
Plant Metallurgist at Canadian Copper 
Refiners Ltd. 

(Mrs.) Dorothea Dewdney, B.A.—is 
teaching Religion and English at Tra- 
falgar School for Girls. Also does work 
at St. John the Evangelist Church. Her 
husband who was a Minister died on 
Nov. 23/55, 

Joan E. Edgley, B.A.—is a secretary 
for C. G. Greenshields, Q.C. 

Dora El-Sai, B.A.—is a teacher at the 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Mackayville Protestant School. 

George Furuya, B.Sc.—worked as a 
Technician at CIBA Co. Ltd. 

Jean-Paul Gervais, B.Sc.—teaches 
Physics, Mathematics, Electronics at the 
Montreal Technical School run by the 
Youth and Social Welfare Ministry— 
he is also an instructor in Electronics 
with the RCAF Tech Tel Branch. 

Ronald G. Gibson, B.A.—is a teacher 
at Stanstead, Que. 

Emmanuel Goldberg, B.A.—is a 
teacher at the Adath Israel Congregation 
School. 

Arnold Goodman, B.A.—is the Adver- 
tising Manager at the Canadian Electri- 
cal Supply Co. 

Anne-Marie Grates, B.A.—is a student 
of Physical Therapy at N.Y.U. 


Real J. A. Guindon, B.Sc.—is a 
teacher at the Montreal Technical 
School. 


Peter W. Hanna, B.Sc.—is an Engi- 
neer at Foundation Co. of Canada. He 
is working on a Civil Engineering Cer- 
tificate from I.C.S. 

Carl S. Harris, B.Sc.—is an Instru- 
mentman at C.N.R.—he is on the House 
Committee at N.D.G. Branch of Cana- 
dian Legion. 


Ian W. Hayglass, B.A.—is a Mer- 
chandising Specialist with Weekend 
Magazine. 


William B. Horovitz, B.Com.—work- 
ing as an Accountant at Benjamin, Small 
& Co.—while going to McGill U. eve- 
nings to obtain his C.A. degree. 

Paul A. Hould, B.Com.—working in 
Shawinigan Falls at the Dupont Co. 

Francis R. Hughes, B.Sc.—is a Stand- 
ards Engineer at the Northern Electric 
Co.—is also the Film Committee repre- 
sentative on the Northern Electric En- 
gineering Employees Association. 

Betty Huntley, B.A—is a teacher at 
Algonquin School in the Town of Mount 
Royal. 

Frank L. Huntoon, B.Com. 1953, B.A., 
1955—working as an Auditor at The 
Royal Trust Co. 

John W. Killingbeck, B.A.—is now at- 
tending MacDonald College—lInstitute 
of Education. 
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Eric H. Kinsella. B.Com.—is a 
Methods Analyst for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways—he is presently working 
on an assignment in Toronto and com- 
mutes home on weekends. 

Juhan Kohler, B.Com.—working as 
an accountant at L. Cohen & Sons. 

Emil B. Koller, B.Sc.—is a Technical 
Assistant at Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute. 

Harvey J. Krasnow, B.Com—is the 
Manager of Dependable Shoe Mfg. Co. 

Gloria Kulbeck, B.A—is a High 
School Teacher at Tamworth Continua- 
tion School in Ontario. 

Harry B. Kushner, _B.Sc.—is now 
working in Ottawa with the Government 
as a Statistician in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

(Mrs.) Minifred A. Laberge—is a 
housewife—B.A.—she is interested in so- 
cial service and dramatics. 

Kestutis Lapinas and brother Riman- 
tas, both B.Sc.—both are now students 
at McGill. 

Sadie Lewis. B.A. 1955—is the Head 
of the English Department at the United 
Talmud Torah. She also has two chil- 
dren. 

James W. Lindsay, B.Sc.—working as 
a Chemist at Monsanto Canada Ltd. 

Esther Luterman, B.A.—is a student 
at the University of Chicago, School of 
Social Service Administration, 

James MacGregor, B.Sc.—is a Mate- 
ral Supervisor for Canadian Industries 
Ltd. 

J. David Mackey. B.A. 1955—is a 
teacher with the Newfoundland Dept. of 
Education. 

Alan McCann, B.A.—is a Y.M.C.A. 
Secretary at the Galt Y.M.C.A. 

Gordon A. McCarrell, B.Sc. 1951, 
B.Comm. 1955 — is a Chemist for 
H. P. Andrews Paper Co. in N.Y.C. 

Gerald G. McDevitt, B.A.—is a High 
School French Teacher with the Coch- 
rane High School Board, in Cochrane, 
Ont. 

Mr. 


Gordon E. McLeod, B.A. 1955 


—is a Civil Servant working in the De- ._ 


partment of Agriculture in Ottawa. 

John A. McKindsey, B.A. 1955—is 
an Elementary School Principal in Ste. 
Rose, Que. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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ESTABLISHED 1935 


In the life-time ahead of you, 
remember for important gifts . 
graduation ... birthday ... anniversary... 


the place to shop is Mappin’s. 
@ 


Mappin Plate & Hall Marked Silver 


For English China and Figurines 


FRENCH PERFUMES, ENGLISH LEATHER GOODS 





JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS 
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AGENTS FOR MAPPIN & WEBB. LONDON AND SHEFFIELD 


ST. CATHERINE at METCALFE 


UNIVERSITY 6-7431 
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John N. McTear, B.Sc.—working as a 
Chemist with the Dominion Oilcloth & 
Linoleum Co. 

Harvey Mann, B.Comm.—is a Char- 
tered Accountant with J. D. Weinstein 
& Co.—his hobby is Philately. 

Ronald G. Mason, B.Sc.—is a Super- 
visor with the Bell Telephone Co. 

Wilfrid V. Meunier, B.Comm.—is an 
Accountant with the Dept. of National 
Revenue—Income Tax Division. 

James S. Millar, B.Sc.—is an Engineer 
with Peerless Pumps in Los Angeles, 
California. 

Frank Moller, B.Sc.—is a Telecom- 
munications Officer with the R.C.A.F. 
— at the moment he is stationed at 
Clinton, Ontario. 

Tibor Molnar, B.comm—is a Sales 
Engineer with R. Van Der Walde (Can- 
ada) Ltd. 

Paul Mondor, B.A.—now living in 
Hull, Que.—working for the Federal 
Gov’t—in the Civil Service at Ottawa. 

Tom A. Moorhouse, B.A.—is at pre- 
sent preparing for Missionary work in 
South Africa—living in Toronto. 

Anthony E. O. Morton, B.Com.—is an 
Accountant at Molson’s Brewery Ltd.— 
his wife Anne is a S.G.W.C. grad also 
—B.A. 1953. 

Russell E. Nauss, B.Com.—working as 
an Auditor with P. S. Ross & Sons, while 
attending McGill U. in order to obtain 
the C.A. degree. 

Mr. Toshikazu Oike, B.Sc.—is a Lab 
Technician at Mowatt & Moore Ltd. 

Bernard H. Oliver, B.A.—is a Teacher 
in Montreal—he is also taking his Mas- 
ters in Education at Bishop’s University 
during the summer. 

Eamonn B. P. O’Sullivan, B.A.—is 
a clerk with the Steel Co. of Caanda. 

Mr. Carl Pinsky, B.Sc.—is a Bio- 
Physicist in the Department of Physi- 
ology at McGill U. he is presently em- 
ployed in studying for his Ph.D. 

Nancy Pollock, B.A.—is a Secretary at 
The Royal Bank of Canada—her inter- 
ests are Social Work with children and 
Speech Therapy. 
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Reginald A. Parker, B.A.—is a teacher 
at The High School of Montreal—also 
working on an M.A. in Geography at 
McGill. 

John D. Rae, B.A.—is a student at the 
Harvard Business School in Boston— 
he is studying for his Master of Bus. 
Administration. 

Abraham Ram, B.A.—is Executive 
Secretary for the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress in Halifax. 

Sylvia M. Rau, B.A.—is a teacher with 
the Protestant School Board of Montreal 
and is working at Devonshire School. 

Douglas J. Reed, B.A.—is a Naval 
Officer with the H.M.C.S. Stadacona in 
Halifax. He will return to college next 
year to further Law studies. 

Leo E. Robitaille, B.Com. 1955—is 
in the Sales Department of Robin Hood 
Flour Mills— he has just been married. 

Maurice J. Roch, B.Com.—is a Sta- 
tistian-Accountant with Canadian Fair- 
banks Morse Co.—He is busy working 
around his new home to which he and 
his wife will move in April of this year— 
it is located in Pointe Claire Heights. 

Seymour Rosenthal, B.Com.—is the 
Office Manager for Felton Chemical Co. 

Fredrick L. Solomon, B.A.—is a stu- 
dent—first year Law—at McGill U. 

Gerald H. Stevens, B.Com.—is a 
Methods Analyst with Canadian Na- 
tional Railways.—he is continuing his 
studies at S.G.W.C. for a B.A. degree. 
He is also a Member of the Society of 
Industrial & Cost Accountants of Que- 
bec and of the Young Men’s Canadian 
Club. 

Stephen Sved, B.Sc.—is a graduate 
student at McGill U. 

Oscar P. Sykora, B.A.—is a student 
at McGill—faculty of Dentistry. 

Roland W. Thauvette, B.Com.—work- 
ing as a Clerk at Canada Colors & Che- 
micals Ltd. 

John B. Thomson, B.Sc.—is the Super- 
visor of Labour Relations for the Steel 
Co. of Can. 

(Mr.) Dorothy G. Vallieres, B.A.—is 
an unsalaried worker—employed by her 
husband to take care of him and their 
two daughters. 


{Continued on page 14) 
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Joy Ward, B.A.—is a receptionist for 
DuPont Co. of Canada. 

Alan W. B. Watson, B.Sc. B.Com. 
1953—formely listed as Lost Alumni— 
has been located—he is living in Toronto 
—he is married to Muriel Tedstone, 
B.A. 1955. 

Muriel Watson, nee Tedstone, B.A.— 
is a Teacher in Toronto—‘‘trying to get 
used to Toronto & Torontonians”’. 

James A. R. (Rody) Watt, B.Com.— 
is a student at the U. of Western On- 
tario, School of Business Administration. 

John A. Weary, B.Sc.—living in Cali- 
fornia, working as an Industrial Engineer 
for U.S. Electrical Motors in Los An- 
geles.—he is interested in an organized 
Alumni Group in Los Angeles. 

’ Reuben Wekselman, B.Sc.—is a first 
year Medical student at the U. of Al- 
berta. 

Jeffrey R. Williams, B.Sc.—is a Tech- 
nical Advisor with the Canadian Resins 
& Chemicals Ltd. 

'54 

Sol Bierbrier, B.A. 1954,— is a Notary 
with Seymour Elkin, Notary, having re- 
ceived his B.C.L. at McGill in 1955. His 
wife gave birth on June 1, 1955 to a baby 
boy whose name is Ira Adam. 

Mr. Malcolm G. Fuller, B.Sc. 1954. 
previously living in Montreal, is now 
living in Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

Mrs. Robert W. Reeves, (nee Sylvia 
Rutman) B.A. 1954, received her Bach- 
elor of Library Science at McGill in 1955 
and is now working at the British Colum- 
bia Legislature Library in Victoria, B.C. 

David J. Stevens, B.Sc. 1954—moving 
from Montreal to Roxboro, Que. 

Ruby Ulrich (nee Goons) B.A. 1954 
is now living in Lillooet, B.C. 

‘33 

Margaret Bickley, B.A. 1953—works 
at the Medical Library of McGill Uni- 
versity, having received her B, L.Sc. at 
McGill in 1954. 

Ronald H. Boucher, B.Com. 1953—is 
a Sales Representative for Shell Oil Co. 
He was married last May 1955 to Betty 
Bond. He is also a member of the Jr. 
Board of Trade, Jr. Ad. & Sales Club 
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and the M.A.A.A. 

Walter H. Bowles, B.Sc. 1953—is now 
living in Calgary, Alberta—he is the 
Assistant Manager of the Jewellery Dept - 
in the Retail Store of Hudson’s Bay Co. 

John Brosseau, B.A. 1953—is a Studio 
Director in Television at the C.B.C. 

Mr. Malcolm C. Cann, B.Sc. 1953— 
received his M.Sc. at McGill 1955 and 
is presently employed at McGill working 
for his Ph.D. in Biochemistry. 

John A. Howell, B.Sc. 1953—now 
living in Pointe Claire—he is a Salesman 
with Canadian Industries Ltd. 

Frederick S. Land, B.Com. 1953—is 
a Salesman for the McBee Co. 

George Linder, B.A. 1953, B. Com. 
1955 and his wife, Dorothy, B.A. 1953, 
formerly living in Montreal have now 
moved to Calgary, Alberta. | 

Keith M. White, B.Sc. 1953, B.A. 1954 
—is a Junior Engineer with Bendix 
Radio Co. in Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Richard B. Beaumont, B. Com. 1952 
—is a Sales Representative for Du Pont 
Co. in Toronto. 

Paul Belair, B.Sc. 1952— is a Works 
Chemist at Atlas Asbestos Co.—he re- 
ceived his B.A. at the University of 
Montreal in 1947. His wife is also a 
graduate of the U. of M. 

Irving Brown, B.A. 1952—received the 
M.A. degree at McGill in 1954 and is 
presently attending the University of 
London, England. 

Irving Buller, B.A. 1952—received the 
B.C.L. degree at McGill in 1955, 

Peter J. Frost, B.Com. 1952—has re- 
cently become engaged to Millie Lerner 
—plans to get married in June, 1956. d 

Rhodes B. Evans, B.Com. 1952—for- 
merly a Sales Representative in Vancou- 
ver for Du Pont Co,—has been trans- 
ferred to Montreal as Market Research 
Supervisor. 





| 
Mr. Earl E. Arblaster, B.Sc. 1951, 
B.Com. 1953—formerly of Montreal— 
now is living in Oakville, Ont. He is 
Plant Manager at Bristol Myers in 
Toronto. 


(Continued on page 17) — 
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types of machinery 
CU| for industry 


Canadian Ingersoll-Rand “made in 
Canada”’ equipment includes machinery 
for practically all types of industry — 
construction, pulp and 
paper, chemical and petro- 
chemical, oil and gas 


production, refining and 


ELECTRIC 


transmission, light and MINE HOISTS 


heavy manufacturing, etc. 
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Electric Mine Hoists 
Rock Drills 

Slushing Hoists 
Carset Jackbits 

Air and Electric Tools 
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Centrifugal Pumps 
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Francis Brian Best, B.Sc. 1951—is a 
Metallurgist with Canadian Bronze Co. 
—one of his hobbies is Philately. 

Mr. Edmund J. R. Bromilow, B.Com. 
1951—working for Canada Cement Co. 
in Fort Whyte, Manitoba. 

Keith F. Campbell, B.A. 1951—is now 
a school teacher at the St. Laurent H.S. 
He also teaches at S.G.W.E.H.S. 

Mr. Sydney J. Cohen, B.Com. 1951— 
is a member of the Society of Cost and 
Industrial Accountants and is Assistant 
Factory Superintendent at the Freedman 
Co. Ltd. 

John E. Erskine, B.Sc. 1951 has moved 
from Ottawa to City View, Ont. 

Maureen Gordon, B.A. 1951—former- 
ly living and working in Paterson, N.J.— 
is now moving to Sutton, Que. 

Mrs. Bertha E. Schrage (nee Starer), 
B.A. 1951—now living in Chicago. 

Mr. Ronald S. Urquhart, B.A. 1951 
—now living in Pembroke, Ont. 

‘50 

George F. Nelson, B.A. 1950 and his 
wife Rose (nee Wisotsky) B.A. 1950 have 
moved from Montreal to Isles de Laval, 
Que 

Donald B. Best, B.Com. 1950, is an 
Auditor at Canadair Ltd. 

Mr. Alexander G. Cameron, B.Com. 
1950—now living in Windsor, Ont. 

‘49 

Henry C. Adams, B.Sc. 1949—is. a 
chemist with the C.N.R. He also organ- 
izes and coaches Boys’ teams. 

Dennis Allard, B.Com. 1949—is a 
Chartered Accountant having received 
his C.A. at the McGill University in 1952. 

Leo J. Bandiera, B.Sc. 1949—received 
his B.Sc. (Civil Engineer) at Queen’s in 
1951—he is working at Aluminum Co. 
of Canada. 

Donald R. Bannerman, B.A. 1949— 
is Y.M.C.A. Secretary at the St. James 
Y.M.C.A. in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Lorne A. Booth, B.A. 1949—is the 
Office Manager at Dominion Rubber 
Co. His wife is a teacher, a graduate of 
MacDonald College. He is presently 
attending S.G.W.C. to obtain the B.Com. 
degree. 

Norman Brenhouse, B.Com. 1949—re- 
ceived his C.A. degree this year—he is 
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working for the Government in the In- 
come Tax Department. 
‘48 

William S. Aaron, B.Com. 1948, B.A. 
1951—is a Lawyer in the office of Royal 
Werry, Q.C., having received his B.C.L. 
at McGill in 1953. 

Leslie J. Smith, B.Sc. 1948—is the 
Assistant Product Supervisor of Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd.—He is now living 
in: Senneville, Que. 

‘47 

Santo Arcoragi, B.A. 1947—is a clerk 
at the Canadian Pacific Railways—also 
working for B.Com. at S.G.W.C. 

Stephen Armstrong, B.A. 1947—re- 
ceived his M.Ed. (Physical Education) 
at Springfield College in 1954. He is 
the President of Armstrong Realties 
Reg’d., Armstrong Insurance Agency and 
Armstrong Screen Print. 

Jean Wilfrid Brunet, B.Sc. (Com.) 
1947—received his C.A. at McGill in 
1953 and is presently working for Harold 
T. Greetham, C.A. 

William E. Carabine, B.A. 1947— re- 
ceived his M.A. from McGill in 1949 
and is presently the Psychologist at King- 
ston Penitentiary. (M.A. is less thesis) 

‘46 

Felicia Haffmans (Vincent) B.A. 1946 
has moved from Platsburg, N.Y. to Ar- 
lington, Va. 

"45 


Carolyn Archer, B.A. 1945—is working 
as Editor for the Federal Gov’t in Ottawa 
—in the Department of Labour. In her 
‘spare time’ she edits the Civil Service 
News, the official publication of the Civil 
Service association of Ottawa. Has also 
started painting in oils. 

"Al 

John B. Archer, B.Com. 1943, B.A, 
1941—1is the Regional Manager—Busi- 
ness Development Department at the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

Nathan Berkson, B.Sc. 1941—is a sur- 
geon having received his M.D. at McGill 
in 1949. 

"40 


S. Olaf Meyer, B.Sc. 1940, and his wife 
Harriet M. Meyer (nee Schmauder), 
B.A. 1941—have moved to Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania where Mr. Meyer is work- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Helen Tetley Telis of Sudan Mission 


“ HEN a father can sell his daughter as a wife for 20 sheep and goats 

plus 10 cows, her education is decidedly not of interest,” said Helen 
Tetley (B.A. °49). Miss Tetley. who many will remember, was a hardworking 
executive of the I.V.C.F., was talking of her experiences as a missionary in 
Sudan. When interviewed by the editor of The Postgrad Miss Tetley had just 
sent her trunk away. prior to her return to Africa as a mission-worker for the 
United Presbyterian Church of America. 


“I’ve been on a year’s furlough after spending four years in southern Sudan,” 


she told us. 


“For a year I worked among the Moslem Arabs in Omdurman, which 


is the largest native city and for 3 years I worked with the Shulla tribesmen in 


Malakal.” 

Miss Tetley received her M.R.E. from 
Biblical Seminary in New York and on 
graduating was sent straightaway to her 
African posts. Her work there is mainly 
concerned with the elimination of illiter- 
acy among the female population. ‘““How- 
ever.” she pointed out to us. “it has now 
become insufficient to simply teach peo- 
ple to read. We must provide material 
to read, material which has meaning to 
the lives of the Sudanese. If we don’t 
provide it, the Communists will. As a 
matter of fact they’re doing it.” 


Miss Tetley is very enthusiastic about 
the new Republic of Sudan. She believes 
that this independence. as a source of 
identity, will help the country both ma- 
terially and culturally. “The Sudanese 
government will make many mistakes at 
first but this is to be expected. Just. now. 
for example. it has placed travel restric- 
tions on foreigners. These restrictions 
are simply initial reactions of the newly- 
acquired independence.” 

Miss Tetley expects continued co- 
operation as regards education. “The 
situation is somewhat uncertain. As a 
matter of fact, I have a pass to Khar- 
toum only. I will have to apply for inland 
travel when I get there. Still. the mis- 
sionary societies ran many of the schools 
for the government and our relations 
were of the best.” 

Miss Tetley stated that teaching in 
the schools is mathematics-centered . . . 
“Because mathematics has such conclu- 
sive proofs, it is easier to teach!’ She 
added that education for women is an 
endeavour only four years old. Girls with 
schooling have difficulty in marrying 
because husbands are afraid and jealous 
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of wives who might know more than 


they do.” 


The Shulla are very athletic people 
and a school field-day is an occasion for 
a village turnout. Soccer is’ the national 
sport and recently diving and aquatic 
life-saving have become popular. Miss 
Tetley pointed out that the Shulla tribes- 
men were once featured in Life Maga- 
zine . . . they are the people who like 
to stand on one leg for long periods. 


Asked about her views regarding the 
‘usefulness’ of missionary work, Miss 
Tetley stated, “The 
schools, hospitals, clinics, must be based 
on Christian principles. We must have it 
understood by the population that be- 
haviour and attitude expected in the 
schools is based on Christ’s teachings. 
This has been understood by Moslem 
parents, who send their children to our 
schools because this Christian spirit or 
atmosphere impresses them.” 

Before leaving Miss Tetley we ex- 
tracted a promise that she would send us 
a photograph of herself in her ‘native’ 
habitat. 
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ing in the Engineering Dept. of W. H. & 
L. D. Betz. He was formerly working in 


the Betz Laboratories in Montreal. Mr. 


Meyer was the founder of the Georgian. 
"39 


Francis L. P. Anderson, B.A. 1939— 
is the Educational Assistant for Sun Life 
Insurance Co. 
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CODE OF ETHICS 


We are pledged to: 


Use top quality products 





Provide prompt service 

Charge fair prices 

Perform only authorized work 
Employ only qualified technicians 
Use reliable test equipment 
Honour parts warranties 
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Protect customer’s property 


CAPITAL Television 
Installation & Service Ltd. 


DUpont 1-2551 
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Open Letter From 
Prot. Compton 


T IS almost impossible to put into 

words our deep appreciation of the 
magnificent contribution by Georgian 
students towards my recovery. It is hard- 
ly necessary to say how extremely useful 
this money may be in the months to 
come. But, equally important to us, is its 
value as the symbol of a relationship — 
a relationship which signifies the give and 
take of student and teacher passing, as it 
does, beyond the confines of the class- 
room. And it is perhaps only in the at- 
mosphere of an institution such as Sir 
George Williams that this sharing of 
experience can be achieved. 

We should particularly like to thank 
the members of the summer classes who 
responded so spontaneously to the news 
of my illness; those who must have work- 
ed so hard on the fund committee; the 
executives of the Day and Evening So- 
cieties; and all those who have sent 
greetings in the past few months. 

Despite the initial severity of my ill- 
ness, few people could have been so 
blessed by fellowship of every kind as we 
have. It has had no small influence on 
the good recovery which I appear to be 
making. 

I am impatient to be back amongst 
you all again, and I hope that it will not 
be too long before this aim is achieved. 





Another Step Ahead 


The following S.G.W.C. graduates 
were successful in the Final Examination 
of the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants for 1955: 

Norman Brenhouse, 1949 B.Comm. 

Peter G. Dorman, B.Comm. 1951 

Israel Goldstein, B.Comm. 1953 

Mr. Peter N. F. Nixon, B.Comm. 1951 

Abraham N. Nosetz, B.Comm. 1953 

Marcel E. Olivier, B.;Comm. 1948 

Paul A. Rioux, B.Sc. (Comm.) 1947 

Stewart W. Wellman, B.Comm. 1953~ 





Notice the Notice on page 80! 
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Esperanto May Become 
College Half Course 


EORGIANS were told recently 
the possibilities of Esperanto be- 
coming a half-credit course in the College. 
At its initial meeting, the SGWC 
Esperanto Club played host to Dr. P. L. 
Pratley, noted engineer, presently en- 
gaged in work on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, and the president of the Mont- 
real esperanto Society. With him was the 
Society's vice-president, Professor R. 
Unterman. 

Dr. Pratley pointed out to his audience 
the great need for an international lan- 
guage which promotes universal friend- 
ship, amicable relations and mutual un- 
derstanding among the peoples of the 
four corners of the world. He demon- 
strated the practical utility of the tongue 
with tourist information pamphlets pub- 
lished in Esperanto by the chambers of 
commerce of many countries. He also 
related personal experiences in which his 
Esperanto helped him greatly. He con- 
cluded, “Esperanto is not limited to the 
intelligentsia.” 

Professor Unterman next took the 
rostrum and stated that UNESCO has 
Esperanto as “the answer to the problem 
of a world language . . . No irregular 
verbs, declensions, syntax, accidence or 
idioms . . . The few rules can be in a 
matter of hours and your vocabulary will 
build up as you go along... You can 
be quite proficient in a few months.” 

Invented in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century by a Polish oculist 
named Dr. Zaminoff, the language has 
been steadily gaining in prominence and 
was put to extensive use during the two 
world wars. 

The new activity is enjoying such a 
promising response that SUS president 
Les Melia has taken the necessary steps 
in an effort to establish Esperanto as a 
regular college course counting for a 
half-credit. “I am taking the course re- 
gardless of credits,” said Melia after the 
introductory lecture. 

With Esperanto, said Professor Unter- 
man, “you will find friends all over the 
world you never knew you had.” 
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PRINCIPAL’S PAGE 


‘Good - bye’ 
by Dr. K. E. Norris 


Principal 





S I WRITE this Principal’s Page, there is one thought on my mind, although 
in the last few weeks there has been a second influence intruding—one to 
which I must give some attention. 


The first of these has to do with the fact that we have finally moved our 
offices into the new College building. The whole building has not yet been occupied, 
but the administrative offices have moved into their new quarters on the first floor. 


Classrooms are now functioning on the second floor and the fourth floor, and 
soon, very shortly, the whole building will be given over to our use. 


At that time, the quarters in the YMCA building will be undergoing renovations, 
and the College will be finally operating without annexes, by the end of the college 
year. 


The other thought, which keeps recurring to me, however, has to do with my 
own impending retirement. It does not seem possible that this is upon me and 
that I am approaching the time when I shall be giving up my duties at the College. 


I have worked at the College since 1929—a period of 27 years. I am exceedingly 
sorry to leave, now, just as the College achieves the fruition for which I had hoped. 


I sincerely trust that the staff and students may continue to give the cooperation 
and help which was forthcoming in my case. 


No tenure of principalship could have been happier than was mine, from 1936 
to the present. This period of 20 years saw a great many changes in the College, 
and I am very happy that now its growth has culminated in the new College 
building. 


May I wish the College, its faculty, the Board of Governors and administration 
God speed as I leave them. 
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THE NEW PRINCIPAL 


N BECOMING principal of Sir George Williams College in June, Dean Henry 
F. Hall will be taking leadership in a work in which, for more than 30 years, 
he has been playing a very important part. 


Dean Hall was born in Cowansville in 1897 and attended McGill University 
and Eastern University, graduating with a bachelor of arts degree. He also was 
granted a licentiate of religious education by the Montreal Diocesan College, and 
took post graduate studies at Harvard University. 


During the First World War he served overseas with the 42nd Battalion, Royal 
Highlanders of Canada. 


Dean Hall is a member of the board of the Diocesan College, a member and 
former president of the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, and a former 
member and vice-chairman of the Montreal Coucil of Social Agencies. 


Dean Hall is a man who has not only detailed knowledge of the aims and 
methods of the college; he has had a very real influence in building it up to the 
scope and importance it enjoys today. He was among the pioneers of the project 
to establish a college in Montreal that would serve the needs of those who might 
not otherwise have the time or funds or opportunity to obtain the educational 
qualifications that their ability and ambition deserved. He has seen the project 
grow, as the need was met. 


As principal, he will have the advantages of long association; he has been both 
administrator and teacher. 


Not least among his qualifications as principal will be a certain air of serenity 
in the midst of rush and detail. Perhaps it is a blessing of temperament, perhaps 
something not unassociated with his chosen hobby of astronomy. But this ability 
to be closely associated with the day to day pressures of teaching and administration 
on the one hand, and yet, on the other hand, to preserve a benign composure of 
mind, should enable him to do justice in a manner at once kindly and impartial. 


Dean Hall has made Sir George Williams College his life’s work. The principalship 
of the college is a fitting culmination of his career, as it is also the due recognition 
of his services. 
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COMPTON FUND COMMITTEE REPORTS 


ACH new year brings with it the 

hope that the future will be brighter 
and more rewarding than the year before. 
The students of Sir George Williams 
College have already realized one of 
their hopes — our new modern college, 
and because of it we can look forward 
to even better things in the future. There 
remains one important hope to look for- 
ward to this year—the return of Neil 
Compton to our faculty. 

In this connection it is our purpose 
here to report to you on the extent you 
are helping to make this possible, and 
give you a progress report on Professor 
Compton’s condition. The amount col- 
lected by the Neil Compton Fund is 
$1,414.00 from the following sources: 

1. Individual contributions (Septem- 


ber 26 to October 8) ......0..00....... $794.00 
2. Student’s Undergraduate 

DOCG teres Te uaa eat ce: 200.00 
3. Evening Students’ 

ANSSOCIALION pas oars aRe ets: 250.00 
4. Contributions received 

| ON gaol CR aril eae ile RR 20.00 


5. Neil Compton Benefit 


ENTERING SERVICE APRIL 1956- BOOK NOW! 





Canadian Pacific presents the luxurious new 
EMPRESS or BRITAIN 


The Empress of Britain, newest of the world-famous fleet 
of White Empresses, with its 26,000 tons of functional 


(Oe Diba) oa we ee ag 50.00 
6. Alumni Association .......... 100.00 
$1414.00 


The above amount was turned over to 
Mrs. Compton on December 21, 1955. 
This is in addition to $100. given direct- 
ly by E.S.A. With regard to Professor 
Compton’s condition, we are pleased to 
report that he is no longer confined to an 
iron lung, and although presently in a 
chest respirator, he is able to breathe 
without any artificial aid about 8 or 9 
hours per day. In addition, the use of his 
limbs is coming back, and he is gaining 
strength in every respect. 

We would like to conclude this report 
with our very best wishes to Professor 
Compton and his family, not only for 
this year, but in the years to come — 
years which we hope will be partly spent 
giving us the benefit of his knowledge. 

The Neil Compton Fund Committee. 


The Editor of The Postgrad was 
pleased recently to receive a phone call 
from Prof. Compton. He was calling 

(Continued on page 28) 


CURRENT 
WHITE EMPRESS 
SAILINGS 


Rates: 

First Class from $230; 
Tourist from $157 
according to ship and 
season. 


EMPRESS of FRANCE 
From Saint John, N.B.: 
March 20. 

From Montreal: April 17; 
May 8, 29; June 19; 
July 10, 31, 


ibs 






EMPRESS of SCOTLAND 


From Montreal: April 24; 
May 15; June 5, 26; July 17. 


EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


beauty offers you scores of luxury liner features ... air From Montreal: May 1, 225 
conditioning, swimming pool, spacious decks .. . and AS eS 
the gracious service that seasoned travellers have long . 


identified with White Empresses. 


See any Canadian Pacific office or your travel agent. 


Special Sailing 
of the 
EMPRESS of SCOTLAND 


e efie From New York — March 24 
From Halifax — March 27 
er 
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Compton Fund... 
(Continued from page 27) 


from the hospital to thank the Ascocia- 
tion of Alumni for their contributton to 
the college’s Neil Compton Fund and for 
the Christmas gift of a subscript'on to 
Theatre Arts Magazine. 


As he states elsewhere, Prof. Compton 
is making a steady recovery and the en- 
couragement he has received from every- 
one connected in some way with the 
college has aided his way to health. 








SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT AWARDS 


The associate dean of business manage- 
ment at the University of Western 
Ontario urged universities to examine 
the reason behind a growing number of 
graduate student failures in business. 


Prof. Walter A. Thompson told the 


National Office Management Associa- 
tion’s Montreal chapter “we have had 
too many cases of able men quitting jobs. 


“Often, much of the fault is on the 
side of the graduate, but universities 
should examine the problem and help 
reduce the graduate mortality rates in 
business.” 


Prof. Thompson said it should be 
realized that some graduates are inclined 
to consider their education complete as 
soon as they get their diploma. “Many 
non-university. graduates continue their 
education on the job,” he said. 


“Business and universities should con- 
sider the problem of absorbing the out- 
standing prospects for executive jobs into 
a business organization.” 


The group awarded its annual diplo- 
mas and cash prizes to top students from 
the Sir George Williams School of 
Business Management. 


Recipients were Fred Abbott, Nor- 
man MacLeod and F. L. Huntoon. 





THAT WONDERFUL PEACE OF MIND! 





that only comes with LABOR and THRIFT 


THE MONTREAL 


CITY & DISTRICT 
SAVINGS BANK 
Safety Deposit Boxes at All Our Offices 


THERE !S A BRANCH 
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IN YOUR VICINITY 


The Postgrad 


Tucker Named 
‘Georgian’ Editor 


Ernest Tucker, 22 year old, third year 
Arts student has been elected Editor-in- 
chief of The Georgian for the 1956-1957 
academic year. 


Elected at an Editorial board meeting 
last week, Tucker succeeds John Yorston 
to the Georgian helm. 


A graduate in Journalism of the Ryer- 
son Institute of Technology, Tucker has 
had a great deal of newspaper experience. 
In Ryerson he held every postion on the 
editorial board on the college paper. He 
also worked for various Toronto news- 
papers as part of the journalistic training 


of RIT. 


In Bermuda, where he was born, 
Tucker worked as feature writer and 
part time reporter for the Bermuda 
Recorder and the Bermuda Royal Gazette. 


In an interview Tucker stated that 
“IT am very pleased to be elected to this 
position and I hope that I will be able 
to keep up the high journalistic standards 
The Georgian has set in the past year. 
I also hope to keep the Jacques Bureau 
Trophy for a second year”. 


Thus far Tucker has appointed Stu 
McEvoy as Associate Editor, Simson 
Najovits Sports Editor, replacing 
McEvoy, and Peter Dyce to succeed Stan 
Cytrynbaum as news editor. 


Other appointments will follow. 





Wave to fellow-graduates with page 
Bo! 
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A SIGN TO 
REMEMBER 





The “Cover-the-Earth”’ 
trade mark stands for 
to-day’s best buy in paint 


protection. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


10 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 
COLLEGE 


on the opening of their new 
building and in providing still 


greater educational facilities 


for the youth of Montreal. 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING - SUPERHEATER 
LTD. 


MONTREAL © TORONTO © WINNIPEG © VANCOUVER 


————————— 
Plants: Sherbrooke, Que. 
Leaders in steam generation and 
fuel burning equipment for all 
industries. 





s/s Georgian Whas 
ae ee 


HE Jacques Bureau Trophy for gen- 


eral. excellence among Canadian 
college newspapers publishing once a 


week or less, has been awarded to The 
Georgian. 


The trophy was presented at the clos- 
ing banquet of the Canadian University 
Press conference in Quebec City, just 
before New Years. It was the first time 
that The Georgian had captured the 
trophy since its inception in 1948. 


The Southam Trophy, for excellence 
among papers publishing more than once 
a week was taken by The Queens Jour- 
nal. Le Carabin de Laval took Le Trophy 
Le Droit for French Language papers 
while the Bracken Trophy for editorial 
excellence went to the Silhouette of 


McMaster. 


The Georgian beat out the Silhouette 
by one point for The Jacques Bureau. 
One point behind them was The Carle- 
ton of Carleton College, Ottawa who 
were followed by The University of 
Saskatchewan Sheaf. 


The judges for the Bureau were Mr. 
William Thompson, editor of The Regina 
Leader-Post, Mr. E. C. Phelan, Manag- 
ing Editor of The Toronto Globe and 
Mail and Mr. Eric Wells, Managing 
Editor of The Winnipeg Tribune. 


The Postgrad extends sincere con- 
gratulations to John Yorston and _ his 
hard-working Georgian staff. We also 
wish to give evidence of his modesty by 
reprinting an editorial concerned with 
this award. 

The Postgrad 


THE JACQUES BUREAU 
TROPHY 


The Georgian has been named the top 
weekly college paper among the 23 mem- 
ber papers of the Canadian University 
Press, and has been awarded the Jacques 
Bureau Trophy, emblematic of this 
honour. 


It is the first time in The Georgian’s 
19 year history that this award has been 
confered upon us and we are only the 
fourth paper to receive the trophy since 
its inception in 1948. 


Since the news of the award was made 
‘known, just before New Years, The 
Georgian’s staff has been deluged with 
congratulations .. . and we like it. How- 
ever, the honour comes not only to this 
year’s staff, but to staffers of former 
years, who passed down their knowledge 
to us, making our job easier. 


Since 1952, The Georgian has con- 
stantly placed high up in the trophy com- 
petition, narrowly missing the Jacques 
Bureau on two occasions, this year’s win 
is partly a culmination of their efforts. 


To the Board of Governors, the Fac- 
ulty and Administration, former Georgian 
editors and staffers, our printer and the 
students who have sent along their con- 
gratulations. May we say a sincere 
‘thank-you’, we can only hope that what- 
ever standard we have achieved, if not 
improved, will at least be maintained. 
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Savard & Hart 


Members: 


MONTREAL Stock Exchange 


CANADIAN Stock Exchange 


TORONTO Stock Exchange 


HEAD OFFICE: 


230 Notre Dame Street West 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


1203 Phillips Square 


QUEBEC - TROIS-RIVIERES - 


ST. JOHNS, P.Q. - CHICOUTIMI - 


PROVIDENCE, R.1. 


PL. 9501 


SHERBROOKE 


NEW YORK 











ONE OF THE GREAT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


OF THE WORLD 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 





THE SUN LIFE: A STORY OF PUBLIC, SERVICE 


A piece of land on uptown Dominion Square, Montreal, has special significance 
for two of the city’s best known institutions, which are today known throughout 
the world—Sir George Williams College and the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada. 


In 1891, the Young Men’s Christian Association, later to foster Sir George 
Williams, erected a building to meet their expansion on the east side of Dominion 
Square. Today, this same land is occupied by a portion of the Head Office of 
the Sun Life of Canada. 


Both these institutions, too, share a pioneering spirit which goes back nearly a 
century. 


The port of Montreal was crowded with the great windjammers and its waterfront 
streets were bustling with new life, when, in 1873, the YMCA first started 
classes in its Victoria Square Building. From these modest beginnings developed 
the formal educational work of Sir George Williams College. At that time the 
Sun Life was located in the Barron Block on St. James street. This was only two 
years after it had issued its first policy in 1871. The young Company had moved 
there from famous St. Lawrence Hall, across the street, where its founder Mathew 
Hamilton Gault had his office. 


The next 25 years were to bring with them tremendous expansion for the Sun Life. 
Soon the Company, through its branches and agents, spread across Canada, bringing 
protection and security to the pioneers of the country and their families through 
life insurance. During this time it became the first Canadian life insurance company 
to transact business outside the Dominion. In 1879, the Sun Life commenced 
operations in the West Indies. In 1891, agencies were established in Central and 
South America. Subsequently, operations were commenced in the Far East, England, 
and in the United States with the opening of the first branch office at Detroit 
in 1895. 


Meanwhile, the rapidly growing volume of business necessitated larger premises 
in Montreal. In May 1891, a new Head Office on Notre Dame street West was 
completed. Even this was not sufficient to meet the expansion and shortly afterwards 
adjacent properties had to be purchased. 


The YMCA had also undergone expansion in this period. It had erected the 
building on Dominion Square. Later two more buildings were opened. In 1912, 
the one on Dominion Square was acquired by the Sun Life. The ““Y” moved to 
Drummond Street. Today, in remodelled and greatly expanded premises, it continues 
its work of serving the educational needs of Canadians. 


Work commenced immediately on the future Sun Life Head Office which was 
to become the largest office building in the British Commonwealth. In 1918, the 
Company occupied the Dominion Square corner relinquished by the YMCA. 
Subsequently, this Head Office Building was expanded to its present size. 


During these later years the Sun Life also set records. By 1908 its insurance 
in force exceeded that of any other Canadian Company and in 1919 it pioneered 
again by being the first Canadian company to issue Group insurance. 


Today, as the “Y” and “Sir George” move forward to new successes, the Sun Life 
carries on business in 25 countries guaranteeing world sérvice to holders of two 
million policies for an amount exceeding six and a half billion dollars. 
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you'll enjoy 





shopping at Simpson’s 


Montreal’s most beautiful department store ... where you'll find wide selec- 
tions of choice merchandise from all parts ot the world...and where 
courteous service adds pieasure to your shopping with complete confidence 
in Simpson’s tradition of excellent values and guaranteed satisfaction. 


Store hours: 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Monday to Saturday 


OPEN FRIDAY NIGHT UNTIL ] 





There’s a great 
future in 
Canada’s 
Electronic 


Industry 





Canadian Aviation Electronics, Ltd. 
cae MONTREAL e OTTAWA e TORONTO 


WINNIPEG e VANCOUVER 


THE LARGEST CANADIAN-OWNED ELECTRONICS COMPANY 
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Carnival Queen Marjorie Oliver is a student in the Business College. 
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THE NEW BUILDING OPENED 
by 


BOB HAYES 


BRAND NEW five-storey building—which will enable Sir George Williams 
College to accommodate 10,000 students annually—was officially opened 
early this month. 

F. B. Walls, CBE, president of the Corporation of the college, declared the 
building open after turning the key in the front door lock and admitting Dean 
Henry F. Hall and members of the faculty. The ceremony took place at a special 
convocation in the college’s new auditorium on Friday, April 6. : 

On the following day hundreds of graduates and their friends toured the modern 
classrooms and inspected the up-to-date facilities from “top to bottom.” The 
occasion was an open house for alumni members, who were welcomed at a tea 
in the auditorium by Dr. K. E. Norris, Dean Hall and faculty members. 

At the convocation B. W. Roberts, chairman of the college’s board of governors, 
described the day as “one which has been long and eargerly awaited.” 

“During the 1940’s it became clearly evident that with a rapidly growing student 
body, and an ever-increasing number of young people desiring to improve their 
education, more adequate facilities and space would be required,” he said. 

“The board of governors of the college and the board of directors of the YMCA 
agreed that the college had a definite responsibility to meet this need,” declared 
Mrs. Roberts. “There seemed no doubt that it was in the best interests of our 
city and in a larger sense of the country as a whole that young folk with talent 
and ambition, already employed, should have an opportunity to better equip 
themselves for advancement in their chosen career and for useful service to their 
follow men.” 

Among those attending the evening exercises were representatives from sister 
universities across Canada, civic, provincial and federal officials, members of the 
armed services and clergy and the Corporation of the college and the Advisory 
Board. 

“This is an event we have been awaiting for a long time,” Dr. Norris told the 
gathering. “It is a day we have been talking about and hoping for, for years. 
Georgians in years gone by have been speculating on the time we would have 
our new building. Now we have it.’ 

“The corporation and board of the college have provided weel for us and for 
future generations of Georgians. Preliminary inspection of the new building revealed 
general satisfaction throughout. The governing bodies of the college, are, indeed, 
to be congratulated upon and thanked for their work of the last 10 or 15 years, 
which has brought the present building into existence,” Dr. Norris said. 

“Tt is a functional college building. Only the spaces are provided for, which 
we have found, in our operation of the old building and annexes, to be useful and 
necessary. Other accommodation would be nice, but it belong to the future. The 
present holding is an image of what the past has found this college needs: — 

“A large entrance lobby, wide corridors and stairways, extensive classrooms and 
laboratories, roomier offices, more commodious student and faculty quarters. These 
are the things we have been needing for years and these are things we are getting 
in the new building.” 
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Look what’s happened 


to your neighbour 





. . . the DRUMMOND AND ST. CATHERINE 
STREETS BRANCH of . . . 


v “ 
10 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


Yes, an old friend and neighbour—the B of M at the 
corner of Drummond and St. Catherine Streets — has just 
completed an extensive job of enlarging and modernizing 
its office —all the better to serve you. 


The office is now more than twice as roomy — with double 
the counter length and sixteen tellers set behind low glass and 
bronze screens. There’s a new type of sawtooth counterline in our 
savings department . . . more coupon booths for safe-deposit cus- 
tomers . . . a luminous, sound-proof ceiling . . . rubber tile floors 
. .. and many other improvements to enable our staff to take care 
of your banking needs with more speed and efficiency. 


In the Drummond and St. Catherine Streets area, as in hundreds 
of other districts across Canada, our aim is to provide the same 
kind of helpful service that Canadians in every walk of life have 
come to expect from the B of M over the past 139 years. 


Bank oF MontTREAL 
Canada's First Sauk 
Drummond and St. Catherine Streets Branch: JOHN L. CAINS, Manager 
WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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Bank of Montreal Story 


The face of Drummond street, like the faces of many of Montreal’s well-known thorough- 
fares, is gradually taking on a new look. Most important recent change, of course, is the new 
Sir George Williams College which extends southward from the ‘““Y” towards St. Catherine 
street. But there is another attractive new addition nearby. An old friend and neighbour of 
the college —the Bank of Montreal’s Drummond and St. Catherine streets branch — has 
enlarged its building and the extension reaches northward towards the college. 


Both the college and the bank extension have been built for similar reasons. The new 
building of Sir George Williams College was erected to eliminate the crowded conditions 
which existed in the halls of the “Y*, and to provide an even greater number of young 
Montreal men and women with the opportunity to take either day or evening courses 
leading to degrees, diplomas or other certificates granted by the institution. The B of M, 
on the other hand, has increased the size of its existing building to eliminate long queues 
at tellers’ wickets, and to provide up-to-the-minute banking facilities for its many customers. 
But perhaps the most important fact of all, is that both Sir George Williams and the B of M 
required these enlarged premises because of their growth, through service to the community 
at large. 


Certainly the evening classes inaugurated by the Y.M.C.A. in 1873 proved to be of 
great service to thousands of young men and women who were able to receive further 
educational training they would otherwise have missed. Out of the early classes in the ‘‘Y”’ 
evolved a more formal approach to teaching, and by 1926, the name Sir George Williams 
College, in honor of the founder of the “Y’ movement, was given to these classes to 
designate the expanding educational program of the “YY”. By 1929, classes were offered in 
the first year faculties of Arts, Science and Commerce; five years later, complete four-year 
courses were offered in these three faculties, and, in 1936, Sir George Williams College 
capped its first graduates. The College received its charter in 1948. Now, 20 years after the 
first degrees were conferred, and 30 years after the official naming of the institution, Sir 
George Williams has ‘a home of its own.” 


The Bank of Montreal at the corner of Drummond and St. Catherine streets is, of course, 
only one of the more than 660 branches of the B of M now established throughout Canada. 
The office was opened in a temporary building adjacent to the present structure in 1921, as 
a branch of the Merchants Bank of Canada, and, the following year, when the B of M and 
the Merchants Bank of Canada amalgamated, the B of M closed its office at 365 St. Catherine 
street and moved its business into new premises. Business was also transferred from the Stanley 
and St. Catherine street branch of the B of M in 1925, just one year before classes of the 
Y.M.C.A. were grouped together under the name of Sir George Williams College. The 
population of Greater Montreal at the time was less than a million and of Canada as a whole 
about 10 million. 


While these figures fall far short of today’s population statistics for Canada, they did 
represent a magnificent achievement for the nation when compared with the figures of 1817, 
the year that the Bank of Montreal was established as Canada’s first bank.. The nine Montreal 
merchants who organized the B of M were then part of the 20,000 population in the city and 
the 500,000 people who lived in Canada. 


At the time much of Canada’s trade was carried on by barter, and currencies in the 
country included American, British and Frency as well as Spanish and Portugese. Since all 
of them were legal tender, constantly fluctuating in exchange value, business was in a chaotic 
condition, and it was this situation which called the Bank of Montreal into being. One of 
the first acts of the directors of the B of M was to issue their own currency. This act became 
one of the principal factors in the stabilization of the country’s economy. 


The Bank of Montreal grew with the nation to become one of the largest and strongest 
banks in the world. Its Drummond and St. Catherine street branch is an integral part of 
its system and has grown with the importance of the area it serves. So has Sir George 
Williams College, and, as it takes on new significance by moving into its new building the 
Bank of Montreal happily pays tribute to its importance in educating Canadians for a bigger 
and better Canada. 
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ARTISTS 
FOR ALL YOUR REQUIREMENTS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


STEREOTYPERS 
384 VITRE ST. WEST WAX ENGRAVERS 
MONTREAL PLASTIC PLATE MAKERS 
TELEPHONE: UN 1-3311 MOTION PICTURE DIVISION 
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New Building... 
(Continued from page 37) 

“Let us hope,” Dr. Norris said, “that we learn to use them adequately and 
that the Georgian spirit will flourish now as before, in its new building as in its old.” 

Discussing the site of the new building, adjacent to the Central Y, Mr. Roberts 
noted that special surveys were instituted to determine the future requirements 
of the college and to select the most favorable location. 

“These studies occupied a rather lengthy period, but a decision was finally 
reached that a downtown location was essential. I may say that the higher cost of 
the site has been more than offset by economies made possible by multiple use 
of certain space in the Central branch for both college and Y activities and by 
a common heating plant and maintenance staff. The college will continue to use 
20,000 square feet of space in the Central branch for classroom and library purposes,” 
he added. 

John B. Frosst, Ph.G., general chairman of the YMCA-SGWC Building Fund, 
thanked “Sir George’s host of friends who have made these enlarged quarters a 
dream come true.” 

Representing the National Conference of Canadian Universities, Msgr. Alphonse- 
Marie Parent, P.A., president of the conference and rector of Laval University, 
said the new building was a symbol of the rapid progress of the college in the 
teaching of liberal arts. 

“It is surely a valuable asset to the young people of this province and to the 
country as a whole,” he added. 

More than 10,000 students may now be accommodated each year in contrast 
to the previous maximum of 6,000. The building has been constructed so a sixth 
floor may be added when necessary. 

The college building was the goal of a special survey committee which was set 
up when it became evident that up-to-date and enlarged facilities were necessary 
if the present and future need for evening education was to be met. In 1952 
a capital funds campaign was launched with an objective of $3,300,000. The new 
college building was a major item provided for in the objective. 


What Will Happen To Wally? 


(Reprinted from The Georgian) 


HEN MOST students of Sir George Williams College and its Schools 

are securely tucked away in the new college building, one man, Walter F. 
Watkins, the man responsible for the evening cloak room, will probably be out 
of a job. 

Mr. Watkins who has been employed to run the cloak room by the Y for 12 
years is probably the only man who can boast of a wide popularity among the 
evening students. “This is a class room itself,’ he says of the cloak room on the 
second floor. “You meet all kinds of people here. Those who drive up to the 
doors in Cadillacs and coal shovellers who come here nights with lunch pails. 
Here, students argue about politics and philosophy and of course I’m always in 
the middle of the arguments.” 

During the Second World War while serving with the Signals, Wally was hurt 
in an accident and was sent home and has been on pension since. The big problem 
now is the lockers in the new building ... a staff probably won’t be required. 
He has no idea of what he might do if he is not reappointed by the Y next year. 
“T’ve enjoyed it here,” he said. “It has been a wealth of education and friendship 
for me. My hobbies have always been kids and sports.” He plays Santa Claus 
every year for the various Christmas parties around the school and the Y, and has 


been doing so for the past 12 years. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Compliments of 


CRANE 


LIMITED 


PLUMBING 
HEATING 
VALVES 
FITTINGS 
PIPING 


General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 


FORANO 


LIMITED 


Designers, Founders & Manufacturers of Reliable Machinery 


SINCE 1873 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: PLESSISVILLE, QUE. 


MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONVEYING & ELEVATING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


District Sales and Engineering Offices 
MONTREAL — 7000 PARK AVENUE — Vlctoria 3621 
TORONTO — 69 EGLINTON AVE. E. — MAyfair 9154 


SAWMILL, LOG PROCESSING 
AND PLANING MILL MACHINERY DIVISION 


Sales and Engineering Offices 


2197 SHERBROOKE ST. E., MONTREAL —LAfontaine 6-2875 


ROAD BUILDING MACHINERY & SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: PLESSISVILLE, QUE. 
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Dr. Norris Retirement Forced By Ill Health 


April 1956 








ECENTLY, the Board of Governors 

announced the retirement of Dr. K. 
E. Norris, Principal of Sir George. His 
retirement will become effective on June 
30th of this year. College officials stated 
that his retirement was prompted by con- 
siderations of ill health on the advice of 
his doctor. As yet, no successor to Dr. 
Norris has been announced. 


Dr. Norris, 54, has been Principal of 
the college for the past twenty years. He 
was born in Perth, Ontario, and grad- 
uated from McGill University with a 
Bachelor of Arts Degree. He then re- 
turned to his studies and received his 
Ph.D. in Psychology and Education. He 
joined the Y.M.C.A. staff here in 1926 
as an Executive Secretary and became 
Registrar and Bursar of the college in 
1929. He was appointed Principal in 
1936. 


Two years ago, the faculty and staff 
presented their principal with a scroll 
and a T.V. set to commemorate his 
twenty-fifth year of service to the college 
and schools. 


The Norris family is composed of the 
Dr. and his wife, along with Garry who 
is attending Montreal West High School 
and Bob, who is in his graduating year 
at the college. 


It was while Dr. Norris was Principal 
of Sir George that plans were formed 
and money raised for the construction 
of the new college building. 


Much of the basic philosophy which 
surrounds Sir George is due to the beliefs 
held by Dr. Norris. Throughout his 
service to the college and schools he has 
always advocated strong ties between the 
faculty and student body, both inside and 
and outside of the classrooms. He has 
watched Sir George grow throughout the 
years and has always worked in close 
conjunction with both students and fac- 
ulty. During the past two years he has 
found it necessary to limit his participa- 
tion, due to reasons of ill health. 

In 1950, Dr. Norris was away for 
approximately one month attending the 
World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s. It was 
shortly after his return that he became ill. 
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Success Story 


Like ‘Sir George’, the Royal had modest begin- 
nings—in our case a small building in Halifax. 
Like the College, too, we've grown tremendously 
since then, meeting the needs of a growing nation. 
And each year we build new premises and im- 
prove the old so that we can serve you better. 


Left: Our first office, in Halifax, 1869. 
Below: Today's Head Office Building on 


St. James Street, Montreal. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE HHA: 


\\ 


ak 
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ROYAL BANK AND COLLEGE 
CONTEMPORIES 


BANK’S GROWTH REFLECTS CANADIAN PROGRESS 


Pee SPAN of history covered in this anniversary number was significant for 
The Royal Bank of Canada, as it was for Sir George Williams College. Indeed, 
the bank and college are virtual contemporaries, since the bank dates back to 
1869, just five years before the college had its modest beginnings. 


In that year a one-branch pioneer bank in the waterfront district of Halifax 
was granted a charter as the Merchants Bank of Halifax. From such small origins 
this bank, later to be known as The Royal Bank of Canada, has grown to be 
the largest in Canada and now ranks among the great banking houses in North 
America. 


The progress of the bank since those early pioneering days is a measure of the 
strides Canada herself has taken since the latter part of the 19th Century. For 
examples, the bank’s assets in its first year of operations were under a million 
dollars. They passed the billion dollar mark in 1941, and today stand at more 
than $3,000,000,000. In the same period the bank has developed into a great 
international banking system, having 780 branches in Canada alone, and another 
71 in the Americas, West Indies and Europe. 


Despite its present size, the Royal Bank still retains its pioneer spirit, moving 
forward to new frontiers as they are opened up in the constant development of 
Canada’s natural resources. For more than two years, for example, construction crews 
working on the vast hydro-electric and aluminum project in British Columbia were 
served “on the spot” by branches of the bank, which also serves several other 
centres of British Columbia’s new northland empire. Two branches are established 
in Alberta’s important new Pembina oil field and at Port Radium, on the fringe 
of the Arctic Circle, it maintains the “farthest north” branch of any bank in Canada. 


Through this extensive and continually expanding network of offices, the Royal 
Bank serves cities, towns, villages, and even worksites, throughout the length and 
breadth of Canada, and its foreign branches and world-wide banking connections 
play a great part in facilitating Canada’s ever-increasing foreign trade. 


The Royal Bank’s foreign branch system dates back many years. In 1899 a 
branch opened in Havana, Cuba; subsequently, branches were established through- 
out the West Indies, in British Guiana and British Honduras, and in six important 
South American republics. The Royal Bank also has two branches in London, 
England, a subsidiary in France and an Agency in New York. 


The Head Office dictates the over-all policy of the bank, guides the branches 
in their day-to-day operations, and places at their disposal the services of many 
specialized departments. However, all the business of the bank, such as taking 
deposits, granting credit and the provision of other services, is transacted only 
through its branches. A customer may therefore correctly refer to his local branch 
as “the Royal”, since the entire facilities of the bank’s international organization 
are made available to him through each one of its branches, be it near the Arctic 
Circle or in Canada’s metropolis. 


In 1907 the Head Office of the Royal Bank was transferred from Halifax to 
Montreal, the natural centre for future expansion. Some twenty years later it 
moved into the familiar Royal Bank Building on St. James Street, which also houses 
the bank’s main branch in the city. This prominent landmark in Montreal’s 
downtown financial district is an emblem of the size and importance of the Royal 
Bank today. 
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Continuous quality 
year after year 


Have a Coke 





“Coke” Is a registered trade-mark. COCA-COLA LTD. 
SSS SS 
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THE SUN NEVER SETS 
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N HAITI, they say it is the only thing that will cause Damballah and his wife 

Azida Oveddo, a pair of the chief deities of the Voodoo pantheon, to put in 
an appearance at a Voodoo session. Chinese barkers (in Hong Kong) have taken 
to selling it instead of tea, and Italian aristocrats offer it to their guests instead 
of champagne. Graceful gondolas carry it along the narrow canals of Venice, 
and sturdy, resigned burros tote it into the dusty Mexican hills. Bright red signs 
proclaim its worth in the shadow of the Matterhorn and beneath the blank 
unastonished eyes of the great Sphinx. It is enjoyed in Great Britain and throughout 
the great British Commonwealth of Nations, and is served amid the bustle of 
Parisian sidewalk cafes, within the earshot of the tinkling of Siamese temple bells 


and to the sound of the rushing surf that rings the Hawaiian Islands. 


People in 86 of the free nations of the world are buying it as if it were the 
biggest glass of ambrosia in the world—it probably is. Actually, it is a soft drink. . . 


best described as delicious and refreshing. Its name, of course, is Coca-Cola. 


This peaceful near-conquest of the world is one of the remarkable phenomena 
of the age. It has put itself (in the phrase of one with a literary bent) “within an 
arm’s length of desire.” And where there is no desire, the desire is created. Its 
advertising which decorates the world from Yellowknife to the Cape of Good Hope 
has created more new appetites and thirsts in more people than an army of girls 
bearing jugs of wine. It has brought refrigeration to sweltering one-ox towns without 
plumbing, and it has transformed men one generation removed from jungle barters 
to skilful salesmen with an irresistible approach. Its makers suspect it is the biggest 
thing since oil was provided to light the lamps of China and celluloid fables to feed 
the dreams of the world. 


How did this all come about? Well it is a long story, a story of men with vision 
and the perseverance to make that vision a reality. And Canada, in particular 
Montreal, played an important role in the decision to take Coca-Cola beyond the 
confines of continental America. In the early 1920’s it was noted that the per capita 
sales of Coca-Cola in the Canadian city of Montreal were larger than in St. Louis, 
in the deep south. Thanks to Montreal, it was then and there decided that Coca-Cola 
was destined to spread beyond Canada and the U.S.A. across the world. 


(Coca-Cola is a registered trade mark) 
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é. G. V1 Cas el Company 


ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTORS 
aS @ | ee 
MONUMENTAL EDUCATIONAL AND 
COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
ENGINEERING WORKS 
INCLUDING 
HARBOUR PIERS — GRAIN ELEVATORS 
DAMS — POWER HOUSES 


4898 WESTERN AVE., MONTREAL, QUE. 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. @® TORONTO, ONT. ® HALIFAX, N.S. 
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FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 
AND NEW FACILITIES 


In character with the construction industry and its people, 
E. G. M. Cape and Company have always taken pride in the youth 
and vigour of the organization. What is perhaps unusual is that 
our Company may also take pride in long years of service. In 1955, 
E. G. M. Cape and Company completed half a century of engineering 
and construction work in Canada. 


Indicative of the Company's continued vigorous growth is 
the opening of our new office building in the Westmount district 
of Montreal. This modern new building will satisfy the pressing 
need for larger facilities, and will also permit rapid future expansion 
of the business as occasion demands. 


The new building is located at Western Avenue in an 
uncongested business area one block west of Victoria Avenue in 
the City of Westmount. Offices are bright, air-conditioned and 
conducive to a high degree of efficiency. The building itself is 
easily accessible to our clients, sub-contractors and associates from 
all areas of the City, with convenient parking facilities on Company 


property. 


Larger offices in the new building have enabled us to increase 
our estimating staff for the convenience of clients. A special room 
has been provided for our numerous sub-contractors who may wish 
to view plans and carry out other liaison work. 


In the following pages of this publication, we have taken 


the opportunity to list some of the contracts which have been 
carried out during the past 50 years by E. G. M. Cape and Company. 


J. B. STIRLING, president. 
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PILING AND UNDERPINNING 
BY 








FRANKI COMPRESSED PILE 


CO. OF CANADA LIMITED 


Soil Investigations 
Piling 


Underpinning 


4911 COTE DES NEIGES ROAD 
REGENT 8-9423 
MONTREAL 





TORONTO —_ a VANCOUVER 
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FRANKI COMPRESSED PILE COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


The Compagnie Internationale des Pieux Armés Frarkignoul was incorporated in Liege, 
Belgium, in April 1911, to expand and exploit throughout the world a patented system 
of foundations, known throughout the world under the name of ‘‘Franki Piles’. 

In 1911, concrete was a new material of construction and few of its properties were 
known, Various processes of manufacturing concrete piles were already used, but the 
system invented as far back as 1908 by Monsieur Edgard Frankignoul, possessed such 
important technical and economical advantages over the known systems that success 
was rapidly ensured. 


The “Franki Pile" is essentially a base injected under extremely high energy, (150,000 ft./pd.) 
on which a shaft of concrete uncased or in-cased in a steel shell rests, this shaft being 
either re-inforced or not, depending on load or soil conditions. As such, though they are 
known throughout the world by the name of ‘‘Franki Piles’, they are far more pressure- 
injected footings or caissons, no driving formulas being applicable to this system of 
foundations. A driving tube, tightly sealed at its lower end by a plug of concrete is 
driven into the soil to the desired depth, by the means of a ram or hammer weighing 
from 2 to 4 tons and falling freely. As soon as the tube has reached a layer of soil 
of sufficient bearing capacity, the concrete plug is partially expelled. Additional small 
quantities of concrete containing very little water are dumped into the casing and are 
successively driven out by the hammer. This action compresses the surrounding soil to 
the point of absolute refusal and forms an enlarged concrete bulb. This bulb gives the 
“Franki Piles’ its exceptional large load bearing capacity. The tube is then progressively 
released, while the shaft is being built up by progressive ramming of more concrete. 
The concrete of the shaft is incrusted into soil already compacted by the driving of the 
tube. The process is simple and offers exceptional safeguards of stability and solidity. 
As mentioned above the shaft can also be steel in-cased. 

The “Franki Pile” first used in Belgium in 1909 with the greatest success, was introduced 
in France in 1910. At the present time this system of foundation is accepted and in use 
in 50 countries throughout the world. 


“Franki Piles’, driven on all five continents, can be numbered in the millions. The Compagnie 
Internationale des Pieux Armés Frankignoul has 45 years of experience in all the soils 
of the world. The Company has always been in the forefront of technical progress. The 
Company possesses patented processes that enables it to give to all foundation problems, 
no matter how difficult they are, practical and cheap solutions. 

Various foundation systems have been designed to meet special requirements of 
construction: the Mega piles, the Forum piles, the tube piles, the composite piles, and 
also large diameter caissons used by all the Franki companies and the licensees of the 
parent company. . 


Technicians trained to meet all difficulties of this kind of work are posted throughout 
the world. They have at their disposition very modern equipment, such as machines of 
100 feet in height, of the walking or sliding types and the silhouette of a Franki rig could 
be seen nowadays in the wastelands of far Northern Canada as well as in the midst of 
the sands of the Sahara desert in Algeria. 
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Scholarship Brief Presented 


To Gordon Commission 


(Reprinted from The Georgian) 


Scholarship Brief 

The purpose of this brief is threefold. 

First, to seek financial provision and 
assistance for students who have em- 
barked perhaps hazardously and with a 
relative degree of uncertainty on a col- 
lege career, and who might otherwise 
have to discontinue their studies for lack 
of money. 

Second, to enable high school grad- 
uates to attend college by providing 
adequate financial assistance. Third, to 
provide sufficient funds for students who 
have received their first degree and are 
denied, for economic reasons, an oppor- 
tunity to do post-graduate work. 

A National Need 


We are campaigning for something 
which is a national need, not merely a 
problem of the region in which we are 
living. 

Comparing Canada to the United 
Kingdom, we find that only 14% of 


our students are assisted financially where 
as over 72.4% of the British students are 
assisted by the Government. Furthermore 
the majority of student sources of aid 
tend to be less than $200.00. It it 
generally agreed that the average Cana- 
dian student requires from $1,500-$1,800 
per college year. (Source is from Finan- 
cial Post Jan. 17, 1953. “How Student 
Costs have Risen.) It might also be 
noted here that most of the Scholarship 
assistance received by Canada’s Univer- 
sities comes from private industry. 
One Student per 250 people 

In 1918, Russia had a university for 
every 1.5 million of population, Canada 
had one for every 315,000. Today, Russia 
has one university student for every 150, 
Canada has one for every 250. 

Competitive co-existence means that 
the western nations will have to provide 
more and better education. 

A survey in 1950 showed that over half 
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of those who drop out of school or 
college do so for financial reasons. But 
there are those who, willing though they 
be to make the necessary sacrifices, are 
still unable to go further than high 
school. In order to confirm this view, 
one has only to look at the number of 
college students in Canada in comparison 
with the total population in the college 
age group. In 1952 4% of those between 
the ages of 15 and 24 years were attend- 
ing universities in Canada. 

The demand for higher education as 
an employment qualification means that 
potentially able people are barred from 
giving proper service to society and them- 
selves. The classic example is the Federal 
Government itself, whose civil service 
rose from 43,000 to 125,000 in the decade 
1937-47 with an increasing emphasis on 
higher education for officers’ classifica- 
tions, rather than promotion of clerical 
workers. (See Mackenzie and Rowat, 
“The Federal Gov’t and Higher Educa- 


tion.” Canadian Journal of Political 
Science and Economics. Vol. XVI, 
p. 353.) 

Suggestions 


That a Royal Commission be establish- 
ed to be composed of a representative 


group from industry as well as the Pro- 
vincial and Federal Governments and 
to include prominent educators. 

To be devoted solely to the problem 
of University scholarships and bursaries 
and to take due account of Provincial 
prerogatives and rights on this matter. 
SGWC as example 

In conclusion: using Sir George 
Williams as an example. The structure 
of our college is so designed as to accom- 
modate the student with the minimum of 
finances. Yet with this provision in mind 
we find that there are only 798 day 
students as compared with 3,321 evening 
students. Proving that there is a definite 
lack of finance in the hands of these 
evening students who under other cir- 
cumstances might be attending day 
classes. 

Mortie Constantine 

General Co-ordinator 

N.F.C.U.S. Committee 

Sir George Williams College 

David Gordon Schacter 

Chairman 

N.F.C.U.S. Scholarship Com. 

S.G.W.C. 

Kenneth Bruce Clare 

N.F.C.U.S. Quebec Reg. Pres. 
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bottling plant to serve you 


Here you see an architect's drawing of the new 
Pepsi-Cola plant now being built on Namur Street, 
east of Decarie. 

This new building is the concrete reflection of a striking 
success story. Throughout Montreal—as all across 
Canada—Pepsi-Cola sales are increasing rapidly. 
This new, ultra-modern bottling plant will enable us 
to double our present production capacity. In it will be 
the most modern bottling and water- 
treating equipment available—to continue 
to ensure the purity and high quality of 
Pepsi-Cola, ‘the Light refreshment’’. 


Pepsi-Cola Company of Canada, Limited: Montreal 
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PEPSI-COLA 
... from a modest start to a modern giant 


EW nation-wide businesses have begun more modestly than Pepsi-Cola did in 

Canada. It was in June, 1934, the depths of the depression, that the tall, 

cola drink was introduced to Canadians by the company’s initially small plant in 
Montreal. Pepsi-Cola’s exclusive formula tickled the palate of Montrealers. 

Orders piled up in the Montreal plant. The eight employees were increased 
until their present number in Montreal alone is some 300. 

Meanwhile, new space was acquired, additional bottling machines installed, and, 
in 1935, Pepsi-Cola’s coveted franchise was granted to a few bottlers outside of 
the Montreal area. While this development in Eastern Canada was taking place, 
people in other parts of Canada who had quenched their thirst with Pepsi-Cola 
on trips east or to the United States were talking about the beverage. Bottlers 
sought the right to produce it in their home town, and, after careful scrutiny of 
the bottlers’ plants and ability, Pepsi-Cola extended its franchise. To obtain the 
franchise, bottlers needed more than the Pepsi-Cola concentrate mixed in Montreal. 
They were required to use specified water-filtering equipment, to follow unerringly 
the mixing formula of concentrate, sugar, water and carbonation. They were obliged 
to maintain strict standards of hygiene throughout their entire plant. 

While these Pepsi-Cola requirements are strict, no fewer than 107 bottlers 
throughout Canada today meet them willingly. The result is that anyone who buys 
a bottle of Pepsi-Cola in Prince Albert, Vancouver or Saint John’s knows that its 
quality is uniformly dependable and hygienic. 

Even before he mixes a single draught of Pepsi-Cola, each bottler agrees to use 
only the Pepsi-Cola concentrate with its secret ingredients. He pledges himself 
to use only high-grade sugar. He promises to adhere to a fixed standard of carbona- 
tion so that his product will have the desired bubbliness. As for the water used 
in the drink, it must be of a purity inconceivable to most people. The syrup, 
hygienically mixed according to Pepsi-Cola’s specifications, must be filtered. Carbona- 
tion must be added at a certain pressure. Always, the Pepsi-Cola concentrate with its 
closely-guarded secret ingredients remains an essential part of the beverage. 

To the Pepsi-Cola national laboratories at Montreal, every bottler is required 
to send for analysis sample bottles of his regular output. This analytical examination 
is intensive. It includes the skilled application of such precise laboratory equipment 
as refractometer, colorimeter, pH meter, titrator and air determinator. By these 
elaborate means, the proper taste, color, bubbliness and filling height of Pepsi-Cola 
bottles are maintained. The Montreal Pepsi-Cola plant is the logical place for 
national analysis of its beverage. From its single bottling machine with a 40-case 
per hour output in 1934, the plant has grown to operate two bottling machines 
one of which is a marvel of modern food machinery. Every second it is in operation, 
this machine fills six bottles with perfectly mixed Pepsi-Cola. 

Every few weeks to Montreal there comes from New York one of the most 
trusted employees of world-wide Pepsi-Cola. There, in a locked room, he adds to the 
partly-mixed concentrate those ingredients of which only he and an alternate official 
of the company know the secret. With the addition of these essentials, Pepsi-Cola 
is ready for shipment to bottlers throughout Canada. 

Pepsi-Cola Company of Canada, Limited operates bottling plants of its own not 
only in Montreal, but in Ottawa, Toronto and Vancouver. It is from individual 
bottlers, however, that most bottles of Pepsi-Cola reach the Canadian public. Support 
for bottlers, retailers and soda fountain proprietors is supplied by the Pepsi-Cola 
Company of Canada, Limited, in its advertising campaigns directed to present and 
potential consumers of the beverage. 

These are some of the reasons why a beverage unknown in Canada 22 years 
ago has increased its sales in the country year after year. It is the reason why all- 
Canadian sales of Pepsi-Cola reached a record peak in 1955. 
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PLASTERING DONE 


BY 


S. ROSSINI & SONS 


TELEPHONE: DOLLARD 7481 


1055 BLAIR AVENUE MONTREAL, QUE.’ 





‘Music is like Spaghetti. If you like spaghetti, you do not eat it 
morning, noon and night. You only have it once in a while. It should 
be kept distant, so that you have a real hunger for it.” 

— DIMITRI MITROPOULOS — 


F.D.R. 


FOR 





SPAGHETTI and PIZZA 
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LOOK SON, A CHEQUE FOR $9,770! 


| bought this $5,000.00 
Standard Life policy 
just forty years ago. 





My annual premium 
was $123.50 - - 
a total of only 


$4,940. 


That's better than 
3% compound 
interest 
3 on my money - - - 
and protection 
thrown in! 





‘‘COME ON. LET’S START YOU OFF ON THE RIGHT 
FOOT TOO!”’ 


m STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Montreal Branch: 2035 Guy Street — Phone: GL. 4294 


Branch Manager: Supervisor: 


HARALD MARTIN, C.L.U. D. M. McARTHUR 


Representatives: 


F. A. G. DONALDSON ALAN Q. BELL F. A. D. DONALDSON 
THOMAS McRANN C. F. FORSHAW WILLIAM S. BOON 
P. R. CLARKE P. A. DILLON 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


‘‘Yours for Life--=- -" 


“Tt is provided that the company formed shall be named as the Life Insurance 
Company of Scotland; shall be held having commenced upon the twenty-third 
day of March 1825; and if not sooner dissolved, shall endure for forty-five 
years, and thereafter from year to year, without at present contemplating a 


period of dissolution.” 


Over 130 years ago in Edinburgh the foregoing first paragraph to the constitution of 
the Company was drafted. That the constitution was based on sound principles and a far 
sighted comprehension of the problems of life assurance there can be no doubt. The world 
has changed in many ways since the above was conceived. The initial life span of forty-five 
years has long since become a part of history and today The Standard Life can look back 
through more than a century of steady growth and achievement. 


By 1831 the Company had grown to such an extent that it was felt by the Directors 
that a more distinctive name should be adopted. A special Act of Parliament was passed 
and the name was officially changed to The Standard Life Assurance Company. 


During the nineteenth century The Standard Life pioneered life assurance in Canada 
and many other parts of the world including South Africa, the West Indies, India and 
the China Coast. In 1833, when the population of Canada was less than a million, The 
Standard Life started business in Quebec City, and in 1846 the first Canadian Head Office 
of the Company was established in Montreal. The Earl of Elgin, Governor General of 
Canada, became the Company’s Chief Patron and Peter McGill, President of the Bank of 
Montreal, became Chairman of the Canadian Board of Directors. 


The Company had two objects in view. One was to make the conditions in regard to 
foreign travel and residence as inexpensive and as satisfactory as possible; and the other, to 
extend life assurance to parts of the world “where hitherto it had been unknown, or at 
least unpracticed, except by slow correspondence and at great expense.” 


It is interesting to note that the first application from Vancouver was dated 1863, six 
years before the Union Pacific Railway reached the coast and twenty-four years before the 
Canadian Pacific. The great difficulties experienced in overland travel at that time made 
it desirable that mail between Montreal and Vancouver be sent by sea mail around Cape 
Horn, a distance of some 15,000 miles. 


The Standard is very proud to have been the first Company to provide the benefits 
of life assurance to Canadians, and, of its contribution through the investment of funds 
towards the building of Canada during the last 123 years. Today, over one hundred and 
forty million dollars of Canadian policyholders’ savings are at work helping in the future 
development of our country. 


“The Company has a reputation second to none for its treatment of policy- 
holders.” (Stone & Cox) 
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IDEAS AND OPINIONS 











EDITORIAL 


[. IS hardly necessary to say how much we shall miss Dr. Norris. Amid the daily 
organizational turmoil and fanfare, surrounded by hectic and vociferous (and 
sometimes overbearing) student activity, Dr. Norris has guided Sir George Williams 
from ‘nothing’ to its charter in 1946, and its new quarters in 1956. 

While attending to the thousand harrassing diurnal minutiae, Dr. Norris has had 
to maintain an up-to-the-minute knowledge of educational techniques and activities 
and consider their application to Sir George Wlliams’ curriculum and philosophy. 

Like all university principals in this materialistic age, Dr. Norris has had to sail 
his educational ship on somewhat shallow financial waters. This situation must have 
given him some heart-rending moments. 

We hope that he leaves his ‘principality’ fully conscious that his work, his stead- 
fastness, and his earnestness are fully appreciated by students, graduates, and mem- 
bers of the staff. 

We should be pleased if he continue his Postgrad communications, without any 
deadlines, but as the spirit moves him. 


How dull it is to pause, to make an end... Tennyson 


So here we are! Big and bright . . . and with just the slightest suspicion that we 
shall be crowded sooner than we think. Already? Yes. And may it remain so forever. 

There is no questioning the need for a bigger Sir George. But along with the 
Board of Governors and the Faculty Council we graduates should recognize that 
physical growth should only follow intellectual growth. 

We should aid, however we can, in the establishment of more advanced courses in 
the three main divisions. We should help by whatever means individually and col- 
lectively at our disposition to encourage a social climate favorably disposed towards 
higher education. 

This has nothing to do with the present ‘need for more engineers or scientists’-— 
a demand whose purpose need not concern us here. The social climate we are 
interested in seeing created is one in which teachers are respected for the responsi- 
bility given to them; in which schools and colleges, rather than bowling alleys and 
race-tracks, become the center of public activity; in which the creation of poetry and 
its attendant rebellious viewpoint are not only tolerated but encouraged and fostered; 
in which parents do not only ‘help put our children through school’ but become 
themselves stimulators of intelligence. 

In this climate the Association of Alumni’s request for $10 in annual membership 
dues will seem neither obtrusive nor unreasonable. 

The dues will find work to do. Work which will help advance Sir George’s educa- 
tional position. 

In a few days you will be asked to help make Sir George not just bigger, but 
better, too. Sign that cheque immediately! 
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Dean Hall at the Special Convocation 


oes IS A great day in the history of Sir George Williams College. Speaking 
for the faculty and staff may I say how much we appreciate the presence 
of so many good friends and helpful supporters over the years who have now met 
with us to celebrate a major occasion. I feel sure that the members of the College 
family will not misunderstand me when I say that we especially appreciate the 
gracious presence of so many representatives of our sister universities of Canada. 

Yes, it is a notable occasion for the members of the College from the Chairman 
of the Governors to the youngest freshman. However, as Carlyle wrote, “always 
there is a black spot in our sunshine somewhere ... even . . . the shadow of 
ourselves.” The shadow in our sunshine is not the fact that this building is not 
entirely paid for. That, to us, is a challenge and not a shadow! The “black spot” 
in our sunshine to which I refer is more serious and more personal to many of us 
than that. It is of course the forthcoming retirement of our Principal. When Dr. 
Kenneth Norris became Principal of the College twenty-one years ago we had not 
granted a degree. The next year 1936 we had a graduating class of two people 
and last year (1955) the College granted three hundred and thirty-five degrees. 
The budget of this institution last year was just thirty-two times that of the year 
in which Dr. Norris became Principal. I could continue to quote statistics to show 
this growth but we are all keenly aware of the fact that an educational institution 
cannot be measured by figures alone. Those who know this institution best will 
agree that our Principal’s contribution has been in the spirit, and not only in 
the growth, of the College. Not alone by precept and platitude but chiefly by 
example and by constant, honest and sincere personal work and influence his 
leadership has made itself felt. Constantly and wisely he has always insisted that 
a great institution is not a one-man or a two-man show. Never seeking, and seldom 
getting, personal publicity or recognition; always willing to give full measure 
of credit to colleagues, Dr. Norris is a skilled master in the delicate art of interpreting 
groups and individuals to each other. I read recently that the chief skill of the 
good administrator is knowing which end of the spine to pat! If this be true Ken 
Norris is indeed an able administrator. However, his closest colleagues will agree 
that he praises much more than blames. In fact he himself usually takes the 
blame which rightly belongs to the rest of us—the praise he passes on to others. 

Is it any wonder, then, that we, the members of his staff, rise up today to call 
him blessed and that in our rejoicing over a new building there is a nostalgic note 
of sadness in the thought that he will soon leave us to seek health and restoration? 
That he may find it in full measure is the sincere wish of all of us. 

On every hand we. are told that higher education in Canada faces a new: day 
and a new challenge. To those who are charged with its direction this is a sobering 
time and a serious responsibility. 

This new. educational problem seems to resolve itself into three simple questions— 
namely those of quantity, of .quality and of direction or kind. The matter of the 
increase in volume has. been much discussed. At a meeting last June of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities, Dr. E. F. Sheffield, Director of the Education 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, presented a paper giving a striking 
forecast of the probable volume of students who will seek admission to our universities 
during the next decade. Only last week a leading Canadian weekly presented 
an article entitled “The Crisis in the Colleges” in which it is stated that “A crisis 
faces higher education in Canada and Canadian business can and must do something 
about it . . . Canadian universities are inadequate even for the needs of today. 
During the next ten years they face steadily increasing demands.” Personally I have 
no doubt that the leaders of education, of government and of business will rise 
to meet this need. I hope that they will meet it as effectively as they did the post-war 
flood ten years ago. 
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The question of the maintenance of quality in the face of increasing volume 
is not to be taken lightly. The really difficult job of university administrators’ of the 
next decade will be, I think, to find and to pay qualified and dedicated persons 
to do the teaching. By teaching I do not mean just lecturing and marking papers. 
Many people can do that but the ability, and the interest, to counsel, to stimulate, 
yes to inspire are qualities which, as the boys say, don’t grow on trees. The 
development of these qualities is the responsibility, and I think the principal one, 
of our greatest educational leaders. Just how to do it I leave to them. I suspect, 
however, that example, inspiration and remuneration are factors in the situation. 


We have on our faculty a comparatively young man who is an enthusiastic 
teacher, who has the rare capacity of arousing interest where it did not exist 
before. Last summer he was stricken with polio and for months had been struggling. 
But Neil Compton is still teaching by his courage and his faith; he is an inspiring 
example to his students and to all of us. The kind of a man that he is is part of 
his teaching ability and this, I believe, is always the case. In saying this I do not 
intend to imply any deprecation of technical training or ability. We who try to be 
college teachers need technical skill and some of us need a lot more of it than 
we ‘have. Having said this, however, I still maintain that our fundamental and 
lasting influence is in terms of the qualities of character and personality. 

The third problem is closer to the heart of the educational theorists but it is, 
none-the-less, a practical one. It is simply the balance between the so-called 
vocational and the so-called cultural. I say “so-called” because there is never 
clear-cut agreement as to what is vocational as opposed to cultural. 


Some two or so decades ago we were often told that people were being educated 
out of their stations and higher education, particularly at the post-graduate level, 
was in danger of going beyond the capacity of the community to use the services 
of its graduates. An eminent Canadian educator asked, jokingly, 

“When Ph.D’s are won by all 
Who will patch the kitchen wall?” 
To which I had the temerity to add — 
“When walls are patched by Ph.D’s 
Who will employ the M.Sc’s?” 


Now this is all changed. We are told on every side that we haven’t enough 
“trained personnel”. The peaceful uses of atomic energy (to say nothing of the 
military uses), electronic devices of all sorts, automation (applied to everything 
from street-cleaning to accounting )—all of these demand an ever increasing number 
of trained people. Not just technicians are required but researchers at the highest 
levels of training and capacity. On every side we hear that the Soviet Union is 
producing professional engineers at an unheard of rate and what are we going 
to do about it? 

The over-all strategy of this question must be tackled at the highest levels. I 
suppose the question nearest to most of us in the liberal arts college is the vocational 
aspect of the ordinary undergraduate curriculum. Far be it from me at this time 
and place to take up a question which the masters have dealt with long and 
learnedly. That our educational leaders in Canada should be so sensitive to the 
question and, if I may say so, can discuss it from all points of view and not from 
a biased attitude is a matter of great encouragement. Rev. Dr. R. S. K. Seeley, 
the eminent Provost of Trinity College, in his Hazen Lectures of 1947 entitled 
“The Function of the University” has this to say “President J. S. Thomson, in 
his Presidential Address to the National Conference of Canadian Universities in 
1946, reminded his hearers of Plato’s myth . . . of the Soul of Man as a charioteer 
controlling a pair of winged steeds which fly in opposite directions. The soaring 
freedom of man is hampered and distroyed unless the soul has skill to control 
the steeds. Have we not here a figure which applies to education? In a sense it 
must be vocational, education for some specific purpose, the teaching of a skill 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Dr. Norris AT THE OPENING CEREMONIES 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This is the year of fruition—of realization of hopes and dreams, of 
thousands of Georgians over the years. At last we have our own set of 
classrooms, laboratories and studios. 

The corridor campus, which has been ours for so many years, has given 
way to another corridor campus—bui one which is much more spacious, 
roomy and modern, one much more nearly able ito accommodate the 
hundreds of students which will throng its lengths. 

For, one thing we can be sure of in the years ahead, if the past is any 
indication, and that is that this building will be swarmed with students 
throughout. Another thing we may hope, that men and women here will 
receive a type of education which is unavailable to them anywhere else. 


That has been the glory of Sir George Williams College from the very 
beginning, that it provides a second chance for young people who now 
require education either of a type which was originally unavailable to them 
or of a level which they could not acquire or could not afford. 

Even in its evening division, which has been the pride of Sir George 
Williams College, that has been true. Many students for whom courses 
of a kind which will be available in this building, will now find that it is 
more possible to achieve them under our auspices. 

_Let us hope that this programme of education will continue to have 
some of the qualities which distinguished it in the old buildings: Let us 
hope for instance that this education will continue to emphasize the friendly 
relations which have always been the case in Sir George Williams College. 
Let us continue in this building to look for this friendly relationship and 
sympathetic understanding between faculty and faculty, and student and 
student, and between faculty and student, which. has so distinguished 
education in the old building and in the annexes. Thai relationship is 
precious, and essential, to the thing we call the Georgian spirit, which has 
grown and developed over the years. 

Let us hope, too, that the education, which will be made available in 
this building, will continue to be concerned primarily with the individual, 
with his needs and with his aims. 

Let us hope that it will be concerned with personal needs and the guidance 
of students and that the student counsellor’s department will continue to be 
central in the program available for all students. 

Let us hope that it will provide a practical form of education, practical 
in the true sense of the word, and related to his real life needs involving 
a blend of the cultural and spiritual, which does not detract in the least 
from its practicability. 

Let us hope that this blend of the cultural and the practical will continue 
to distinguish the work of students and faculty at Sir George Williams 
College, revealing in essence what the majority of studenis will achieve, 
and will attempt to achieve, in education followed in this building. 

Let us hope that these qualities, which permeated education in all the 
buildings that this College has previously occupied, will permeate to the 
full the uses to which this new building is put, and will continue to 
determine the kind of education which is Sir George Williams College. 

Mr. Tait, I thank you for delivering this building to me, and I hereby 
call upon the staff and faculty of Sir George Williams College to provide 
this kind of education to the many more hundreds of young men and 
women for whom these enlarged facilities make it possible. 
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Dean Hall... 
(Continued from page 62) 


or an art which can be devoted to a utilitarian end. But it must also insist that 
knowledge is to be acquired for its own sake as an indispensable possession for 
harmonious living. These are the two winged steeds and the university is the 
charioteer which has to control them. Somehow it has to steer a course between 
knowledge acquired for its own sake and knowledge acquired for utilitarian ends. 
Somehow it has to combine knowledge of how to live with knowledge of how 
to make a living.” 

I would like to assure our friends that this is a question about which we are 
much concerned here at Sir George Williams as the Principal has already intimated. 
We are not a “vocational school” as some people seem to think. Neither, however, 
are we unaware of the vocational requirements and demands of our constituency. 

The famous Harvard Report deals with this subject helpfully but from my 
point of view I have never read a better discussion of the question than that 
of the distinguished President of McMaster University (Dr. G. P. Gilmour) in 
the Quance Lectures of 1954 published under the title “The University and its 
Neighbors.” So clear and exact is Dr. Gilmour’s treatment that one is tempted 
to quote it at length. I cannot resist one or two brief bits. 

“There is,” he says, “considerable obscurity about the argument. The proponents 
of liberal education often overlook two considerations; that liberal education itself 
has always been vocational and that liberal education can be so presented as to 
defeat its own ends; and on their part vocational educationalists anee minimize 
the consideration that culture is part of vocational fitness.” 

Later Dr. Gilmour writes “* . it can be claimed that a iberalieas education 
is equally possible through the study of (any) material, if (and it is a very large if) 
those who teach in any field are men of broad culture and liberal minds, sensitive 
to the philosophy of their own subjects and aware of the interconnection between 
fields of study. Any subject can be made liberalizing as well as a vocational study, 
if the teacher will make it so, and if (and again it is a large if) the student 
will have it so. The wider connections of any subject and the limitations of any 
field of study have to be recognized, not grudgingly but enthusiastically.” 

How true this is and how much we need to emphasize the concept of “leading 

* from the lesser to the ever greater and wider, only those with long experience 
in teaching and counselling know. We must beware however in our desire for the 
broad from giving people the idea that they know all about the fields upon 
which they have touched. I recently heard of a young and beautiful co-ed (all 
young co-ed’s are beautiful—at least in stories) who found herself the dinner 
partner of an elderly and distinguished scientist. After discussing the weather the 
young lady said, “By the way, what is your work?” To this the scholar replied, 
“Oh, I study astronomy.” “You still study astronomy!” she asked in surprise. 
“Why I finished astronomy last year!” 

However, it is my faith that the greatest and finest things which can be done 
for young people are—to set them an example that they will be proud to follow— 
to open their eyes to the greatness of the world and the universe in which they. 
live—to strengthen their faith (or to recreate in them a new faith) in mankind 
and his possibilities, and in a loving, almighty and eternal God, Who is the 
Father of mankind—to increase their vision and so to lift up their eyes unto 
the hills from whence cometh their help! 

In this building next door we have a beautiful little chapel. It is not part of 
the new building having been the personal gift, in 1937, of Gerald Walker Birks 
in whose memory this hall in which we meet is named. We have no official motto 
in the College but on the walls of our little chapel is the immortal word of the 
ancient prophet, “What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with thy God.” ; 

May this be our rule of life henceforth to keep for ourselves and to cae 
diligently unto others! 
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A Geirgianlique 
| Lies Saee one 


BY BILL HAMILTON, M.P. 





‘HERE IS a happy point in the development of most great undertakings where 

the past and the future come together in the present. At that juncture, those 

who were in at the beginning are still around and active—there is still a feeling of 

expectancy, of innovation and of newness; yet, with all this, the shape of things to 
come has emerged, and the future can be discerned without too much trouble. 


Such a time surrounded those of us who were lucky enough to be at Sir George 
in the late ’30’s and early ’40’s—in my own case, from 1939 to 1943. The world was 
in a turmoil—and so was Sir George; the armies of the world were on the march— 


and so was the college. 


But while the corridors were jammed and the college reaching out for whatever 
vacant space was available in the vicinity—and while there was already talk of 
“our new building” the close and personal link with the past had not been broken. 
Guinea pig Doug Clark had just graduated to the teaching staff and was still on a 
first name basis with most of the students. The professional attributes of Herb Quinn 
were still unsung; he was even then acknowledged as the college’s oldest living 
inhabitant and his time of graduation, at a rate of one or two courses a year, was 
a matter of popular conjecture. 


Georgiantics was, of course, a principal love of mine during this period. It had 
grown—oh, how it had grown— from a modest effort to a full scale musical review 
which rivaled other similar productions in Montreal. Perhaps, if the Right Honour- 
able C. D. Howe knew how we scrimped and saved in those days to save a dollar 
or two—because our budget was a great factor in all our thinking, he would better 
understand my perturbation today over the odd hundred thousand dollars in his 
own budget which he cannot explain to successfully! 
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A Georgiantique erate (Continued from page 75) 

Probably few will now remember the consternation in the faculty circles when the 
Georgian headlined the fact we had invited the Governor General, Lord Bessbo- 
rough, to our opening night. We hadn’t consulted anybody—tt is a good principle, if 
you want to do something, never to consult anybody when you know their answer 
will be negative—and Lord Bessborough regretfully declined the chance to see 
twenty beautiful college girls doing the Can-Can. He never knew what he missed 
and perhaps it is just as well. 

Instead, we asked the Mayor of Montreal—it was Adhemar Rayneault at the 
ume—and while his English was none too good, it mattered little for the show we 
presented sounded just about the same in any language. 

Scotts’ Restaurant was our gathering place in those days—25¢ for an open-faced 
hamburger of sizeable proportions and a generous cup of tea or coffee. By turns, the 
student administrations were organized, Georgiantics written, the Georgian edited, 
and a host of other undertakings shaped within its premises. Not the least of these 
was the political problems club which met regularly on the restaurant mezzanine and 
settled the affairs of the world. In that, too, I was active—and despite the interven- 
ing fifteen years I sometimes feel there are only three differences between those 
discussions and my present ones; first, I now get paid for my time, second, the 
opinions then expressed were more educated and intelligent, and third, when we 
were through we had usually reached a basis of agreement. 

And now, the past is wholly past and that which was future then is present. Our 
graduates have gone out to all the corners of the world where they have built up 
reputation, prestige and respect for our college. Sir George has become, not an 
experiment turning into a success but a confirmedly successful and triumphant 
institution. It has all the qualities of a successful college—not enough money, too 
many students for its facilities, an underpaid faculty and a somnolent body of gra- 
duates. Doubtless, these and other qualities guarantee its success far into the future. 

But still, one of my most vivid memories of the college concerns a summer evening 
two thousand miles away from it, in Nassau, in the Bahamas. There, in the moonlit 
night under the palm trees of our patio, the late Major Jack Beaton spoke to me 
for a long time of Sir George. As general secretary of the Montreal YMCA, he had 
been closely associated with it from its inception and he loved it as we all do. 


He spoke of the early days of the college, and of the work of Dean Hall and Dr. 
Norris; he spoke of the present, and of the land which just a few weeks before had 
been acquired for the building extension; and he spoke of the future, and of the 
building that would rise there. 

Now, we are opening that building and with it a new era for the college. None 
of us begrudge that newness and these advances—rather, we welcome them and 
rejoice in them. But still, it was nice to have been around at a time when, like the 
god Janus, we could face two ways and look closely into both the past and the future 
as they formed our present. 
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Wally... 


He met his wife and married 28 years ago. He has four children, two married 
daughters and two sons. His oldest son, Walter junior — a chip off the old block 
.— is presently in Verdun High School. He also coaches hockey there. A few days 
ago he signed a contract with the Detroit Red Wings. “I had hopes of him entering 
Sir George in the fall,” said Wally, as he is known by everyone, “but he wants 
a fling at big time hockey. But I still have hopes of him coming here.” His son 
also assists him in the cloak room occasionally. 

Wally has done a great deal of travelling in Europe and in the United States. 
In the U.S. he has travelled the whole length and breadth of the nation. “I’ve 
met a lot of people,” he said, “I’ve put in a good life.” A non-smoker and 
non-drinker, Wally says, “You can’t set a good example for your family and others 
if you don’t do good yourself.” 

While interviewing Wally several professors walked by and shouted, “Good 
evening Wally.” Many students came in just to talk to him. Evening student Bill 
Court dropped by. “Hello Wally,” he said. “No don’t take my coat. Just dropped 
by to say hello.” And before long they were in a great discussion about the CCF. 





Couple, Both Barbers, 
Become U.S. Citizens 


(The following is an interesting item sent 
to us by Freeman Hollett 


A Hyattsville couple who are clipping 
their way toward the Presbyterian 
ministry opened their barber shop today 
for the first time as American citizens. 

Mr. and Mrs. Freeman F. B. Hollett, 
formerly of Ontario, were among 20 
persons who swore allegiance to the 
United States yesterday in the Upper 
Marlboro Court House. Circuit Court 
Judge Charles C. Marbury administered 
the oath. 

Mr. Hollett, 42, hopes to finance one 
more year of theology studies with pro- 
ceeds he and his wife, Pauline, earn in 
their shop at 5213 Baltimore avenue. He 
said he probably will complete his class 
work at a Presbyterian seminary in Rich- 
mond. 


Served in Black Watch 


After the theatre ...and any night 
WINE...DINE...DANCE... 


bp 
 B Hotel de LaSalle © 


“IT was studying for the ministry at 
McGill University when World War II 
came along and I met my wife,” he said. 

He entered service as a member of the 
Black Watch Infantry Regiment, a 
Canadian-Scottish outfit, and was dis- 
charged in 1945 as a flight officer in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. After Mrs. 
Hollett’s father died in 1949, the couple 
decided to come to Hyattsville on recom- 
mendation of Mrs. Hollett’s sister, Mrs. 
Bruno Maisonneuve of 5808 Baltimore 
avenue. 

“I picked up barbering on the side 
and was able to get a license and teach 
my wife the trade after we came here,” 
he added. “Now everyone who comes 
into the shop waits for my wife to cut 
his hair.” 

Mrs. Hollett expressed a preference 
for working on the hair of young 
children. 

“I also can cut any style of duck-tail 
and flat-tops,” she said. 

Good luck, Mr. and Mrs. Freeman! 
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NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


PREVIOUS ADDRESS: 


NOY Ate (2) SAE Ok MR Ate ne ae Ca eey Cacao me Se Me by SWUM Be ae SAUL EA gene 


PRESENT ADDRESS: 


SER CEE aac ee ck ee te mt aioe cree Rin Re MANY Meee RA 9a ra 


NEWS: 


PLEASE CUT OUT AND RETURN TO SECRETARY, ASSOCIATION OF 
ALUMNI, 1441 DRUMMOND ST., MONTREAL. 
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As dG Whs in Beginning? 


by 


JOHN P. KIDD, (B.A. '37) 


6 LEASE reminisce in 1,000 words about the days of the Guinea Pig Class, and 
try to be humorous”. 


That was the Editor. 
“You! Reminisce in a 1,000 words? Ha ha — that is humorous!” 
That was my wife. 


I’m beat before I start. Reminisce. I could write a book, if I had the time, or 
the energy, or the inclination. Selection, suggestion, conciseness — guess that’s 
the way to do it. 


What was it like, nearly twenty years ago? Well there was a spirit of adventure, 
of being in at the start of something big that was being built. We were pioneers, 
we were making history, which made it tough for Claude Thompson in trying to 
teach old history. And when someone called us Guinea Pigs, we liked it. We willingly 
submitted to experiments, and tried a few ourselves. 


There were so few of us. Only eleven — really thirteen, but two characters 
somehow managed to sneak their diplomas six months ahead of us somehow, and 
in absentia, so they don’t count. (I’ve been in absentia ever since, but it hasn’t 
worked so far—no more sheep-skins). We got pretty well acquainted; pretty 
well acquainted with the faculty too. Many of us knew many of the faculty by their 
first names, which of course made for something — rapport perhaps. It certainly 
made for easy communication. When Ken Norris, then Principal, still Principal, 
gave us a final exam in the philosophy of education which had no cue words but 
was merely a single question, namely, “Write adequately on your philosophy of 
education”, the communication was plenty free and easy — not unlike that between 
an irate hockey team and a referee. The son-of-a-gun — we had been all set to 
regurgitate our memorization of Dewey, Rugg, Finney and others; not to think, It 
was this sort of thing that at times made us wonder whether perhaps the faculty were 
guinea pigs, too. The guys at McGill used to roar with laughter, and scorn, when 
they heard about it. They used to think we were a queer bunch, inferior really, 
attending an inferior institution. The snobs. After all, their founder was only a fur 
trader, while those of Sir George Williams were three outstanding educators who 
got together in a Chicago night-Club one night and drew up the organization 
pattern and curriculum on the table cloth. I wonder where that table cloth is now? 
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As It 


Inferior. Perhaps not quite, but we did 
have some feelings of uncertainty. We 
were working for degrees from a college 
that didn’t have a charter to grant de- 
grees. Not that government approval is 
necessarily a mark of distinction or merit 
— sometimes it is the opposite. But there 
was uncertainty. It was of course a time 
of uncertainty. The Depression — re- 
member? When we started the second 
year, we didn’t know if there would be 
a third, and with the third, perhaps no 
fourth. It was all a great adventure. But 
we weren’t sure, having seen some of 
the old established institutions with their 
traditions and air of stability, whether 
this sort of adventure made for a good 
education. We persuaded ourselves that 
it did — I still think it did — but we 
weren't completely sure. And _ conse- 
quently we were more than a little 
pleased, in later years, to see other insti- 
tutions accept for post-graduate work 
some of our fellows and successors. 

Something new, something different, 
exciting, adventuresome — this was the 
spirit. And I suppose Rita was the sym- 
bol of it all, or rather her hats. She wore 
the damndest hats, and what a variety 
of them. Nothing could be dull and drab 
with those hats around, or Rita, for that 
matter. I wonder if she still does wear 
them? 

We were a motley group, in many 
ways. I don’t mean we weren’t good — 
after all we were the hardy pioneers — 
of which, in Canada, one speaketh on 
bended knee. But we really were a mixed 
lot. Some of us came with credits for 
first year, some second. And that fellow 
Manson, he did the impossible. He was 


initiated as a freshman in the Fall of 
1936, and got his B.A. in the spring of 
melt! 

Initiation. I guess we started that, or 
some of us, along with some of the 
second and third years. And I think we 
started it at the right level; I’m told it 
has deteriorated since. We respected 
them, we wanted to help them get 
acquainted quickly with the college and 
the life in the college. We didn’t want to 
cheapen them, to subject them to vulgar 
or silly displays; we were surprisingly free 
of this form of immature sadism. And 
we ended the orientation programs with 
an Emancipation Dance. About eight of 
us handled the emancipation ceremony, 
in Abner Kingham Hall. There were 
nearly a hundred “freshmen”. Across the 
way the YMCA was running a splash 
party. I still don’t know why none of 
the hundred thought of tossing the eight 
of us into the pool! 

We started many things. The Guinea 
Pig Award. The Georgian — I can still 
remember the night I worked through 
until dawn helping Olaf Meyer put the 
first issue to bed. The Student Union. 
Our advice was sought on the designing 
of the College Crest. And the College 
song, which, I understand, has since been 
lost. What a pity. 

Doug Clark and I wrote it one eve- 
ning, in the Mansfield Tavern, (Ed. 
Note: We pondered over this obviously 
libelous reminiscence a long time,) on 
the back of a menu. It took several beers 
before we settled on the tune — “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home”. Then 
we resurrected Sir George Williams 
Ghost—as I had done a year previous in 
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my campaign for the Presidency of the 
Undergraduate Society—and made him 
the central figure. All that I can remem- 
ber of it is the refrain “and his long grey 
beard went billowing in the wind”. 


We wrote several verses — some of the 
latter ones were perhaps censorable — 
and then went back to the Y and woke 
up Jim Carnie, Lyn Richardson and 
Roby Kidd and tried it out on them. So 
satisfactory was their response and ap- 
proval — and what more aesthetic critics 
could we have got, at that hour of night 
—that we decided (it was now con- 
siderably past midnight) to then and 
there try it out on Principal Norris. So 
we phoned him, got him up out of a 
sound sleep, and sang it to him, with the 
help of our critics, over the phone. That 
Ken Norris didn’t fully appreciate this 
honor at that particular time of night 
only proves how human he is; that he 
called us a bunch of inebriated hobos — 
or a phrase something like that — only 
proves this further. He was all smiles the 
next morning, which also proves some- 


thing. 


One final reminiscence. The first 
Guinea Pig Award went to Ken Norris. 
The College gave us a special dinner just 
prior to convocation. It was a small 
party, just the eleven of us and perhaps 
a dozen of the faculty. We presented a 
pin, a travelling toilet case, and on a 
huge pedestaled cake plate, all tied up 


in ribbon, a live guinea pig. 


The expression on Norris’ face, when 
he lifted up the cover and saw the pig, 
was out of this world. Some of us had 
wanted to present it at the Convocation, 
but our adventuressness didn’t go quite 
that far. But ever since I have wished 
we had. 





THE BISHOP WAS WRONG 


A good many years ago an Eastern 
bishop paid his annual visit to a small 
religious college in the West. He was 
lodged at the heme of the college pres- 
ident, a rather progressive young man 
who also doubled as professor of physics 
and chemistry. The president invited his 
small faculty to meet the bishop, and 
receive the benefits of his wisdom and 
experience. 

After supper, the bishop said, in dis- 
cussing the millenium, that the great 
event could not be far off since, among 
other signs, everything about nature had 
been discovered, and all possible in- 
ventions had been made. 

The president reluctantly said that he 
couldn’t agree. He felt that the next 
fifty years would produce many more 
inventions and discoveries. 

The bishop was outraged. The pres- 
ident was challenged to name just one 
possible invention of the future. He re- 
plied that, in his opinion, man would, 
within fifty years, be able to fly like the 
birds. 

“Nonsense” shouted the _ bishop. 
“Flight is reserved for the angels!” 

The bishop’s name was Wright. He 
had two sons Orville and Wilbur. 
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Undergraduate 
Awards 


ALEC FINEBERG 


Several awards were presented to 
worthy Georgian students during the 
Combined Awards Evening late in 
March, as reported in the “Georgian”. 


Al Mikalachki, 2nd year student, was 
awarded the Col. E. Gill Trophy, em- 
blematic of the Most Outstanding Athlete 
of the Year, mainly for his outstanding 
ability on the basketball floor; also for 
participation in the Tennis Tournament, 
Inter-Faculty Volleyball, and the Inter- 
Faculty Badminton Tournament. 


Alec Gilbert was presented with the 
Allen Smith Memorial Trophy which 
goes annually to the hockey player 
adjudged by his teammates to have con- 
tributed the most to the team during 
the season. He was the team’s goaler. 


The Joyce Trophy was awarded to 
Gordon Driver for being the Most Im- 
proved Fencer during the year. 


Irving Huss won the Highest Average 
Cup for competition in the Inter- 
Collegiate Rifle Association; he posted 
an outstanding 99.5 average for his 
matches in the league during the year. 


Fran Williams won the Teitlebaum 
Cup for the second year in a row by 
winning the Ladies Singles Badminton 
Tournament. Art Brown took the Men’s 
Singles Trophy. 


The S.U.S. Major Award was pre- 
sented to Jim Manolakos, 1956 Grad 
Class President. He was also 4th year 
Rep. on the S.U.S. Executive, and was 
active on several committees. 


Jack Poirier, the president of the 
Evening Students Association, was 
awarded the Executive Major Award, 
the highest award for evening students. 
He was vice-president of the Students’ 
Council, and active in several groups. 


Senior Awards in the Bay Division 
were won by Fran Williams (4th year 
science) and Stu McEvoy (3rd year 
commerce). Honourable Mention went 
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to George Trim, Irving Huss, Jain 
MacNab, Les Melia, Jim Smallman, and 
Gwen Lord. Fran was President of the 
Women’s Club, and captain of the 
“Georgettes”; last year she won the Gill 
Trophy. Stu was Sports Editor of the 
“Georgian”, and Georgian representative 


on the S.U.S. 


In the Evening Division, Senior 
Awards went to Gilles Richard and John 
Millions. Doug Barnhart, Gordon Pan- 
chuk and Alex Polanski received Honour- 
able Mention. 


Junior Awards for first or second year 
students went to Bella Zworn and Bob 
Parr. Les Modolo, Marian Bedoukian 
and Peter Pitsiladis received Honourable 
Mention. 


The Jacques Bureau Trophy for the 
Best College Weekly in Canada was 
presented to Georgian Editor John 
Yorston, who received the same trophy 
at the CUP conference in Quebec last 
December. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Awards... 
(Continued from page 89) 

The Kerner Award for newswriting 
was presented jointly to Sports Editor 
Stu McEvoy and News Editor Stan 
Cytrynbaum. The Branchaud Trophy 
for editorial writing was won by John 
Yorston. Gold pins were awarded to 
Features Editor George Holmes, Sports 
Editor Stu McEvoy, and sports writer 
Simson Najovits. 

As for athletics generally, the new 
soccer team under Jim Finnie captured 
the Conference title. The Georgettes 
under Jane Hammond won the city Girls’ 
Open Basketball Championship. The 
hockey team finished in second place, 
the loftiest position in its history. The 
basketball team lost in the playoffs. In 
Intercollegiate Rifle competition, Issie 
Huss, a Georgian, was the top college 
marksman in Canada. 


College Holds 
“@pen House” 


for Alumni 
ALEC FINEBERG 


On Saturday afternoon, April 7th, 
1956 an “Open House” was held in the 
new College Building, to which graduates 
and their families and friends were 
invited. Dr. Norris and Dean Hall acted 
as hosts. 

The purpose of the house-warming 
was to have the Alumni inspect the new 
building; many hundreds of graduates 
took advantage of this opportunity to 
view the new home of their Alma Mater, 
and to meet some of their old friends. 
Refreshments were served in the Audi- 
torium. 

The writer was in a group which in- 
cluded Mrs. Skelly (the Dean’s former 
secretary), and Miss Phebe Prowse, and 
we were privileged to have the Dean 
himself secort us on a guided tour of the 
First Floor and the Lower Floor. 

On the first floor we viewed the 
Administrative and Faculty Offices, the 
Bookstore, the Records Office and fire- 
proof vault. The air-conditioned Audi- 
torium, known as the Gerald Walker 
Birks Hall, can accommodate 400 people; 
and is one of the main features of the 
entire building. It is a very functional 
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room and can be used for lectures, 
dramatic presentations, and other occa- 
sions. It has a projection room, and a 
large stage, behind which are Dressing 
Rooms, and a Scene Shop. 


The Lower Floor, or Basement, con- 
tains a very large student area, with the 
Students’ Common Room, Men Students’ 
Room, Women Students’ Room, Students’ 
Conference Room (with folding door), 
“Georgian” office (with a separate office 
for the Editor), Student Societies’ Offices, 
and Athletic Offices. Also on this floor 
are the Staff Rooms, including a lovely 
reading room, the First Aid Room, and 
the Maintenance Staff Area. 


On the second floor, overlooking the 
main entrance on Drummond St., is the 
most important office, at least as far as 
graduates are concerned; namely the 
Alumni Office. It is much more spacious 
that the old office in the Stanley St. 
Annex. Also on the second floor are the 
Student Guidance and Placement Offices; 
the Psychological Lab; the Upper Audi- 
torium; and Lecture Halls. 


On the third, fourth, and fifth floors 
are the Classrooms, Art and Sculpture 
Studios, Labs, Physics Workshop, Micro- 
scopic Storage Room, and a Biology 
Museum, 


The new building provides ideal study 
conditions for day or evening, winter or 
summer classes; there are pleasing colour 
schemes throughout. Classroom furniture 
is of the most modern design; as is the 
equipment in the labs. The temperature 
of each room is individually controlled. 
There are several windows to brighten 
up the classrooms; there is fluorescent 
lighting; and a system of air filtration. 


Among the many graduates who 
attended this affair was Bill Hamilton, 
M.P. for N.D.G. There were also many 
members of the Class of °42, which was 
known as the “Cornerstone Class”. These 
grads, as long as 14 years ago, optimisti- 
cally, and with much foresight, made 
a contribution toward the cornerstone 
of the new building. It was very gratify- 
ing for them to see their “Building in 
the Clouds” turn into the new, beautiful 
—and very real—Sir George Williams 
College Building. 
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a stone's throw .-. < 


by fred kerner, (ba '42) 





- e e around the corner from the cornerstone 
and looking back fourteen years to those glorious 
fourteen months. 

it seems as though it has been only fourteen 
weeks since dr. norris handed my diploma to me 
at the same moment as a photoflash bulb blinded me 
momentarily. 

fourteen years ago the cornerstone class 
dedicated itself to a new building for sir george. 
sitting at a graduating class meeting in the 
willingdon room, i remember reflecting on the 
fourteen months i was about to complete. (it really 
was twenty-one months, but i hadn't quite climbed 
onto the merry-go-round during my freshman year.) 

now, sitting with a copy of the post grad 
magazine on my desk, i've been reflecting the 
fourteen years which disappeared so quickly and the 
happiness of which has been so much enhanced by my 
associations at the college without a campus. 

and it seems like only a stone's throw... 

though i live miles away, i still read the 
georgian. (i guess i've a fond attachment for it— 
it got me started on a career.) things really 
haven't changed too much. 

there's talk about giving a course in esperanto 
—and whatever happened to the esperanto club that 
flourished then? 

they tell of college teams making trips "for 
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the first time"—and don't we all remember some of 
those hectic and hilarious odysseys? 

the day and evening students' societies don't 
quite see eye to eye--and the students' council, 
new in those days, didn't help much either, did it? 

the graduating class is bitterly complaining 
about "what it is getting" from the students 
activities fee—remember the bickering? 

the college paper still blazons the name 
"seorgiantics"—pbut it's only a column about campus 
activities, it's no longer that wonderfully crazy 
annual musical revue! 

remember? . . .« 

- - »- when dick forgot the lyrics on opening 
night as he sang a salute to the city's 
tercentenary celebration and the mayor enjoyed the 
slip as much as the cast? 

. - - bill in his barrel portraying the common 
man after paying taxes when he slipped on stage 
and, unable to get up, had to be rolled off? 

- - - Lucille of the flaming red hair when she 
described the revue's "fury to conceive the skits 
and melodies months in advance 
* then the 
whole show is rewritten, re-edited and recast a week 
before the actual staging"? "naturally," she 
added, "the fates are on our side." 

- . - the raves jean received for her 
choreography of the indian dance the night the 
girls forgot all the steps? . .. and merv's trumpet 
os paul "s accordion. ..5-. Hirsch and his ‘violin 
- - . dave and his belly laugh? 

. » « When 3-d meant the headquarters and 
storeroom of doug's playmakers workshop, and not 
some dazzling movie trickery? 

2 « e and that wonderful play henry wrote called 
"the immortal dog" which so many admirers thought 
meant he was destined for broadway? 

» « »« and steve's experiments with hypnosis in 
the news office—the time hy on post-hypnotic 
suggestion threw his hat out the window and chased 

down three flights of steps to retrieve it? 

. . . the complaints from tenants in the 

drummond court about "goings on" in college rooms? 
, - « e bob and the winter carnival . . . wynne 
and winston conducting "the new georgian poets" 
. « . "your philosopher" herman . . . herb holding 
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forth in scott's on st. catherine street ... jack 
and the models in the art school . . . the trough 
and freddie's campaign to clean it up... phoebe's 
vim in tackling problems of student government, 
always with a smile .. . the first intercollegiate 
debate (we lost to megill!) 


- » « weddings in the chapel .. . the sadie 
hawkins' lecture in hazel's haunt, the women's 
common room, on "what i Know about women." 

- « e charity and hope—pbut no one named faith ever 
came along drummond street and that squeiched a 
wonderful idea of a trio for the revue. 


- e » doug, murray, lloyd and so many others on 
the basketball court .. . the handbalancing acts 
of lyman and clark .. . the buzz of max's business 
school as it let out at four (and where are they 
all now?) .. . soft jazz on the chapel organ 
- e » rosalyn and blanche as hostesses at tea dances 
- » » bill's efficient brain that kept us 
financially in the black and led him to wide fame 
up on the hill... 


sitting here i can go on remembering; but 
there's no need to live in the past. we've all moved 
on with thanks and appreciation for what sir george 
gave us. we've left place for the others who 
followed. and now we see the dream of the 
cornerstone class risen proud and mint-new, filled 
with nooks and corridors where other ghosts will 
one day wander and look back on what they left 
behind and what they managed to take with them. 


sitting here i can go on remembering ; 

remembering things that haven't changed much. it's 
now five o'clock in the morning and the sound of 
milk bottles clicking rises from the street eleven 
storeys below and mingles with the clicking of 
my typewriter. fourteen years ago the clicking of 
milk bottles in the small hours as i sat and worked 
in my room was accompanied by the hoof-clopping 

of the milkman's horse. 


i used to get tired around this hour then. i 
still do—in fact i'm so tired i haven't had the 
energy to use the shift key on my typewriter. 

do you mind reading this all in lower case? 
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It Happened in 
Montreal 
ALEC FINEBERG 


This article revives a series which 
appeared in “The Postgrad”, and in the 
old Quarterly News Letter before that. 

It is quite obvious that the most im- 
portant event in Montreal as far as 
graduates are concerned has been the 
construction and opening of the new 
Sir George Williams College Building, 
but as this item has been thoroughly 
covered elsewhere in this issue, we shall 
concentrate on other themes which might 
prove of interest to grads, especially 
those who now reside out-of-town. 

Montreal had its share of news stories 
—some pleasant, others tragic. As usual, 
there were quite a few huge fires in the 
local area. One of the most spectacular 
of the recent conflagrations was the total 
destruction of a large R.C.A.F. hangar, 
including 2 planes, at Dorval Airport, 
resulting in damage estimated at approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. Luckily, there were 
no fatalities. 

There has been a lot of publicity re- 
cently about certain officials in the 
Montreal Police Department, but as some 
cases are still pending before the courts, 
there shall be no further comment at this 
time, 

The biggest news about Montreal, 
however, has been its expansion. As 
stated by our own Bob Hayes, in a 
special Real Estate Review in the 
“Gazette”, recently, the Montreal area 
is in the midst of a building boom un- 
precedented in its history. In 1954 there 
were approximately 18,000 housing units 
completed in the Greater Montreal area; 





in 1955, this figure was increased to 
about 21,000 units. Commercial and 
industrial construction also increased by 
leaps and bounds. 

The popularity of the suburbs is mani- 
fested by the many large housing projects 
and shopping centres springing up in 
many localities. To mention just a few 
suburbs which are boasting new housing 
developments:—Pointe Claire, Beacons- 
field, Ste. Genevieve, Anjou, Lachine, St. 
Hilaire, Chateauguay, Ste. Rose, Laval 
des Rapides, Cote St. Luc, Dorval, Ville 
La Salle, Greenfield Park, Chambly, 
Beaurepaire, Beloeil, Baie D’Urfee, and 
Preville on the South Shore. North, 
South, East, West—“Greater” Montreal 
is steadily growing greater; the present 
population is approximately 1,780,000. 

As for the City itself, it, too, is under- 
going quite a face-lifting. Dorchester St. 
has become a wide, divided boulevard 
from Guy to Delormier. And a slum 
clearance plan, known as the Dozois 
Plan, which envisages a low-rental 
housing project in the St. Dominique— 
—Ontario—Sanguinet area, will house 
about 800 families at a cost of nearly 
$14,000,000; this plan however, is still 
in its early stages. 

Sherbrooke St. has traffic lights at 
almots every corner from University to 
Guy, which give pedestrians a break, 
but slow up traffic along Sherbrooke to 
quite some extent. The writer believes 
a miracle occured when we travelled one 
evening recently from east to west along 
Sherbrooke starting at University, and 
didn’t have to stop once until we reached 
the corner of Grosvenor and Cote St. 
Antoine Road; it almost appeared as if 
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(Continued from page 97) 


the lights were synchronized! But we 
have been unable to duplicate this feat. 


Considerable improvement, however, 
has been noted in certain aspects of 
Montreal’s complicated traffic set-up, 
thanks mainly to the many streets which 
have been made into one-way thorough- 
fares; places such as Cote St. Antoine 
Road, N.D.G. Ave., part of MacGregor, 
and several north-south streets in the 
downtown district and also some resi- 
dential areas. But one-way streets will 
never take the place of a good subway! 


The St. Lawrence Seaway is another 
major topic of controversy and conversa- 
tion, but a discussion of the problems 
involved would take up too much space 
at this time. 


As for sports, the Montreal Canadiens 
walked away with the National Hockey 
League championship, and also captured 
the Stanley Cup. As a sequel to this 
victory, the City of Montreal tended a 
victory parade to the team on Saturday, 
April 14th. A festive air pervaded as each 
of the players was driven around in an 
open convertible. The Stanley Cup itself 
was also on view, and there were floats 
and bands included in the parade which 
wound its way through 33 miles of the 
city’s flag-bedecked streets. The parade 
started at 9 a.m. and was scheduled to 
last for 3 hours, but it was 6% hours 
before the weary, cold, and hungry 
players climbed out of the cars at the 
City Hall to be greeted by Mayor 
Drapeau, and signed the Golden Book. 
En route, the cars were forced to stop 
many times, as enthusiastic fans insisted 
on shaking hands with their favourites, 
and patting their backs. At times, it 
appeared that some of the players’ arms 
might be torn from their sockets as fans 
grabbed while the cars were in motion. 
As it was, some of their clothing was 
torn. The players and officials agreed 
that they had never before witnessed so 
much public enthusiasm being showered 
upon a hockey team, or any other athletic 
group. Later, the players were guests of 
the City at a luncheon on St. Helen’s 
Island. 
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Correspondence... 


Hollywood 


Dear Joe; 


I am at present six stories behind 
for The Star Weekly, one behind for 
Esquire, and I am toiling around 12 
hours a day with Audrey Hepburn 
on a film we’re going to make. 


My parents are here visiting me 
from Montreal and they simply do 
not get to see me. 


I tell you this because I want you 
to know the situation. I would not 
wish to bang out a few hundred hasty 
words that did not properly express 
my views on Sir George. Nor do 
I feel you would want that. 


If you merely want a statement, 
I can certainly say that if it were not 
for Sir George Williams College a 
startling number of Canada’s out- 
standing young men would have had 
to do without college education en- 
tirely or have left town in search of 
it. These men—and women—today 
are contributing leadership to the 
country in the professions, arts, 
business and government. Moreover, 
those who wished to study the liberal 
arts merely for the betterment of 
their own lives and the broadening 
of personal backgrounds would in 
many instances have had to forego 
college had it not been for Sir 
George. And those people who must 
work to earn a living—their days 
or their nights consequently tied up 
—would lack opportunity for the 
attainment of skills through which 
to better themselves were it not for 
the part time studies available at 


the College. 


But these things, important as they 
are, seem secondary in importance 
to me. While other institutions may 
boast that they teach tolerance, Sir 
George Williams teaches  under- 
standing. Nor is the study merely 


(Continued ‘én page 101) 
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Correspondence... 


(Continued from page 99) 


theoretical—the College teaches 
understanding through practising it 
in tts day to day conduci and rela- 
tions with students and the com- 
munity. 

You hear nobody at Sir George 
Williams say in self-praise that the 
student roster includes X number of 
Jews and X number of colored 
people. There are no ugly quotas, 
either admitted or concealed, as is 
the instance with too many other 
private institutions. Nor are there 
societies from which certain students 
may be barred because they are 
“different”. At Sir George it is the 
blackball which has been blackballed. 


Other universities in the area turn 
out their full quota of intellectual 
brilliance—many of their leading 
students having had acollege ground- 
ing at Sir George. But I have long 
felt most strongly that, academic 
considerations aside, Sir George 
Williams does the superb job of 
turning out men and women whose 
contributions to the community and 
the country cannot be measured only 
in academic terms. Alumni who wear 
the emblem of the golden dove dis- 
play good citizenship in its broadest 
sense—and set an example in living 
for others to follow. 

I think it is this spirit of justice, 
comradeship and judgment based 
upon the individual rather than his 
race or religion which is the greatest 
claim Sir George Williams has on 
the gratitude of its alumni and the 
country at large. 

Now, Joe, this may need some 
tightening . . . but it represents my 
sentiments and I hope it does not 
sound too maudlin. I have no time 
for revision or even re-typing. Pll 
send along a photo under separate 
cover; if you want it please use it, 
otherwise mail it back when you can. 


My best regards, 


Jack Hirshberg. 
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From Malaga, Spain. 
Dear Editor: 


A note from Southern Spain on 
this balmy night. The moon is shin- 
ing on the Mediterranean and we 
have just come in the house after 
sitting out drinking cognac at forty- 
five cents a bottle. The bad weather 
is finished for the winter. I have not 
been sitting on the patio in my shorts 
for more than a dozen times this 
month. 

Saw a bull fight earlier in the 
month. It was a cool windy day and 
the capes were hard to control. As 
a result one matador got gored and 
another just escaped with a pair of 
ripped trousers. Only his dignity was 
hurt as the tear was along the seat. 

For those who are interested or 
broke Spain is an inexpensive place 
to live. A Swiss friend and myself 
are sharing a bungalow twenty yards 
from the sea. We have a maid who 
washes the dishes, cleans the house, 
does the laundry and cooks the odd 
meal for $3.00 per month. We live 
very well and it costs us each $30.00 
per month. Anyone can live on a 
dollar a day. There are other parts 
of Spain where one can live as 
cheaply but the South is warm all 
year round. It should be a pleasant 
thought for those up to their neck 
in snow. 

Have met eleven Canadians so far 
in the last two and a half months in 
and around Malaga. Some are study- 
ing Spanish, others are painters, 
writers and people enjoying a warm 
winter. 

Incidentally, I am a B.A. from 
1949 and I would like to send my 
regards to all my friends through 
your columns. For those who want 
to drop me a line in the next six 
months, I can always be reached 
through Canada House, London, 
England. 

I wish you continued success with 
the Postgrad. It is always a pleasure 
to receive my copy and find news of 


the college and separated friends. 


Yours Sincerely, 
Richard C. Martin 
(Over) 
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Correspondence... 
(Continued from page 101) 


From London, England. 


Dear Joe; 


After having left the Xmas issue 
of The Postgrad lying about for 
months, tonight I picked it up with 
the intention of finishing reading it, 
and this stimulated me to write this 
belated note of appreciation. At 
various times in the past I have 
hoped that The Postgrad would 
provide something more substantial, 
but never having contributed any- 
thing myself I hesitated to start by 
expressing a felt need without doing 
anything to fill it. With tonight’s 
reading of the Xmas issue and a 
re-reading of your October editorial 
I realized that The Postgrad was in 
fact attempting to provide something 
which would compel thoughtful at- 
tention, and that the least I could do 
is to write my whole-hearted appre- 
ciation. 

Since my arrival in England my 
day-time activities have become more 
narrowly and sharply focused on my 
research, whereas during the eve- 
nings and week-ends I have been 
very busy attending concerts, literal- 
ly dozens of theatrical performances, 
including the London Old Vic and 
Stratford, and in Paris the Thédatre 
National Populaire, Théatre National 
de L’Opéra, and Théatre National de 
L’Opéra Comique; I’ve walked miles 
in the Louvre at Paris and the 
National and Tate Galleries in 
London; I have become forcefully 
aware of architecture; I have enjoyed 
English radio and TV, but have 
found the pub over-rated; and after 
six months, in the midst of all this 
stimulation, I picked up The Post- 
grad and I realized that there was 
something which I had missed. This 
something I had considered so much 
a part of me that I had taken it for 
granted, not realizing how much its 
development owed to the Georgian 
philosophy of education, nor how 
much its maintenance required con- 
tinuous Georgian support. This 
something, an attitude, a kind of 
philosophy of life, however vague 

The Postgrad 


and ill-defined, provides the core for 
at least a small measure of unity 
and integration in one’s everyday 
life. This something finds expres- 
sion in your editorials, in the book 
reviews, and in Layton’s spirited es- 
say on Canadian Poetry. Here, in 
historic Europe it is too easy to be- 
come lost in admiration for the 
artistic refinements of bygone ages, 
and in so doing I believe one loses 
some of that vitality which can be 
derived only from actually partici- 
pating in the act of creation, even 
if it is only in the role of a spectator. 
Here I find many people are im- 
pressed and derive a kind of vitaliz- 
ing experience from Canada’s tre- 
mendous recent industrial develop- 
ments, but frequently they know 
nothing of the striking success of 
the Canadian Stratford within the 
remarkably short period of three 
years, and may even be shocked to 
hear Atkinson favourably compar- 
ing the Canadian Stratford with the 


English one. And reading Layton’s 
essay I am left with the feeling that 
Canadian poetry will succeed be- 
cause it must be made to do so. In 
the sterile desert of lethargy arising 
from doubts and confusion it is gra- 
tifying to find oases with their life 
preserving springs of humanitarian 
convictions, the forte of SGWC as 
I remember it. 

Congratulations for your good 
work, and my sincerest wishes for 
the continued success of The Post- 
grad. 


Yours sincerely, 


Alex Bartoshuk 


P.S.—I’ve just read the above letter 
and in that rather pretentious and 
possibly vague sentence near the end, 
the desert I am refering to would be, 
more than anything else, the too 
prevalent paralyzing intellectual in- 
decision, frequently camouflaged suc- 
cessfully by erudition. 
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I nn el onder 


(Editorial Note: We wish to thank Irving Brown, B.A. °52 (Sir George Williams), M.A. 
(McGill) for this very informative and perceptive letter to The Postgrad). 


OR SOME years now I have been diligently and passively reading The Postgrad 

and at last my conscience has revolted and I take up my pen to join the ranks 
of contributors. I am at present working on my Ph.D. thesis at the London School 
of Economics and what I wish to attempt in this short note is a non-academic com- 
parison between Sir George and L.S.E. 

Physically the two structures are very similar (if the new building should be in 
operation by the time this letter appears in print then substitute the past tense 
throughout). L.S.E. is an old building partially modernized in the interior, here 
and there, exceedingly dusty, (Some construction is going on next door) noisy, and 
boisterous. We even have our annexes in the shape of new L.S.E. buildings across 
the street and the students’ union. 

The School is located in one of London’s busiest commercial sections, the Strand; 
roughly equivalent, though much more fascinating, to Peel and St. Catherine. 
Thus we are not cloistered behind ivory-towered academic walls but are set in 
the midst of the hustle and bustle of everyday life. Five minutes’ walk from the 
School brings one to the Victoria Embankment along the Thames and it is 
here that aspiring scholars think out their respective weighty problems as they 
stroll to and fro amidst a crowd of lighthearted lovers (an illusion one quickly 
drops in London is that the British are reserved; in fact they are much more 
openly demonstrative in their romantic emotions than Canadians). 

One faces the same problems in going to lectures or to the library (the best 
economics and political science in the world) or returning as one faced at Sir 
George. The crowded corridors are almost impassable. But using the experience 
acquired during four years residence at Sir George one manages quite well, 
only to find a half-mile queue (queuing is England’s passion) at the refectory 


for lunch. 


One of the truly wonderful things 
about Sir George was the friendliness 
that existed between people coming from 
diverse countries, religions and mother- 
tongues. The same is true of L.S.E.— 
only more so. At a recent week-end trip 
to Stratford (the real thing) where we 
saw Sir Lawrence Oliver and Vivien 
Leigh in “Titus Andronicus’, a Saturday 
night international sing-song was arrang- 
ed — in a pub, of course! The following 
countries were represented: Canada, 
U.S.A., England, Israel, Iraq, Egypt, 
France, Italy, Norway, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, India, Pakistan, China, Australia, 
New Zealand, etc. I’ve forgotten the rest. 


Each country had to sing one of its 
popular folk-songs and it turned out to 
be truly memorable evening. Canada was 
represented by a strong contingent from 
coast to coast: Vancouver, Victoria, 
Winnipeg, Montreal, and Prince Edward 
Island. Relations between this hetero- 
geneous mass of students are excellent. 
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Differences of political opinion, which 
are quite rife, are not allowed to colour 
social relationships. L.S.E. is unique in 
this respect, as it is the most cosmopoli- 
tan of the University of London’s forty- 
three affiliated colleges, universities and 
institutions. 

Even without considering any of the 
cultural activities currently going on in 
London at fantastically cheap prices... 
even in terms of British incomes (and 
this is omitting in one week what Mont- 
real doesn’t get in half a century) the 
wealth and variety of student extra- 
curricular activities is absolutely astound- 
ing. Each college has its own revue, 
drama society, newspapers, speakers on 
every conceivable subject, clubs sports 
(including sailing; London’s magnificent 
parks put a comparable city like New 
York to shame and make it look bar- 
barous), poetry clubs, music and literary 
clubs, etc. These do not simply duplicate 
each other but like the layout of streets 
and architecture vary enormously from 
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literature, music and general fiction. The 
books are chosen to give students an 
opportunity to read more broadly and 
not to become mere specialists in their 
particular field. Mere technicians, even 
economic ones, are not desired at L.S.E. 
The Shaw Library also contains a won- 
derful collection of long-playing records. 


The new students’ union building con- 
tains a library featuring books on bio- 
graphy and fiction only. In addition, 
every common room receives the main 
daily paper and weekly or monthly 
magazines. 


Thus though the University of London 
numbers some 23,000 students, the fact 
that it is split up into 43 different units, 
each of a moderate size (L.S.E. has 3000 
students), plus the fact that a great effort 
is made to really educate the individual 
student rather than merely train him, is 
largely successful in countering the mass 
production of technicians which are turn- 
ed out in some institutions of higher 
learning below the 49th parallel. 


The general educational policy is as- 
sisted by having a great number of for- 
eign and English scholars come to the 
University of London to deliver lectures 
before the entire student body. This en- 
ables students in various fields of study 
to share common intellectual experiences 
and to broaden and deepen their intel- 
lectual and emotional maturity. 


All in all, I believe the London School 
of Economics has demonstrated that with 
the proper foresight and planning size 
need not necessarily result in deteriora- 
tion of quality. Certainly in economics 
L.S.E. ranks among the world’s best. 


I have confined my brief description 
of London to the University. Perhaps in 
a later letter I might discuss the national 
characteristics of the British — my hosts. 
The rumours one associates with them, 
including the one pertaining to their 
notorious weather, are quite unfounded. 


IRVING BROWN, 
84 Morshead Mansion, 
- Morshead Road, 
London W. 9. 
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The Effect of Commercialized Sports on 
Our Youth — Good or Bad. 
BY: LORNE BROWN 


(Reprint from ‘The Journal’ of the Canadian 
Association for Health Physical Education and 
Recreation. Permission obtained by H. Gordon 
McFarlane). 

T A RECENT convention of the 

Canadian Parks and Playgrounds 
Association held in Vancouver, Mr. 
Roderick Haig-Brown, noted author, 
conservationist and lover of the out-of- 
doors, spoke in a strong criticism of com- 
mercialized sports and their effects on 
youngsters. This set off immediately a 
heated controversy bringing stinging re- 
buke from many sports promoters across 
Canada. One lone voice supported Mr. 
Haig-Brown, and that was Dr. Maury 
Van Vlet from the University of 
Alberta. The rest, with one excep- 
tion, gave forth loud emotional outbursts 
which are hardly worth answering or 
noticing. One or two comments are 
quoted from the report reprinted in the 
Vancouver Sun to show the tenor of the 
remarks given in answer to the address. 
Readers may evaluate these for them- 


selves. 
Mr. Don MacKenzie, President of the 
B.C. Lions: 

“The fine spirit created by profes- 
sionals in spectator sports both for fans 
and growing boys is great. These foot- 
ball players are the best type of young 
men. Most of them are college-trained 
with the instincts of gentlemen. I can’t 
think of a better hero for young boys”. 
Mr. Kenny McKenzie, Co-Owner of the 
New Westminster Royals pro hockey 
team: 

“Haig-Brown doesn’t know what he is 
talking about. It is impossible to have the 
best in sport along the amateur route”. 
Frank Selke, General Manager of the 
Montreal Canadiens: 

“His charge is one of the most stupid 
assertions the amateur people have come 
up with in a long while”. 

Frank Shaughnessy, President of the In- 
ternational Baseball League: 

“He sounds like a communist to me. 
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Competion is the greatest thing we know 
in this country. The amateur sports 
people are just as competitive as the pro- 
fessional — even more so”. 

Conn Smythe, President of Maple Leaf 
Gardens: 

“Who is this guy? I never heard of 
him. The personal success of the men 
who play professional hockey shows what 
it’s done for them”. 

A few of the remarks made by Mr. 
Haig-Brown are also given as quoted in 
the Vancouver Sun. You can judge for 
yourself their worth: 

“Professionalism has ruined every 
sport it touches because it soils the. game 
through the tendency of promoters to 
apply professional standards to groups, 
particularly children who are not ca- 
pable of reaching those standards”. 

‘Professional sports as they are played 
today are also not a good example for the 
younger generation since the internal 
competitive spirit makes them think 
these sports are a thing of blood and 
guts”. 

“Games came about by people enjoy- 
ing themselves. If the game has spectator 
appeal you get professionals — when you 
get professionals there is no more sport. 
You then get to a point where the ama- 
teur cannot appreciate the fine points”. 

“Mr. Haig-Brown then went on to 
make a plea for more playgrounds and 
facilities for Canadian youth, and to stop 
“Dollar-hungry realtors from shoving 
park areas down the drain’. “With play- 
ground space rapidly dwindling Cana- 
dian youngsters were in danger of becom- 
ing second-rate citizens”. 

We, as professional people in this field, 
cannot sit back and leave it to lay people 
to speak out against certain evils which 
to some of us are creeping more and 
more into the field of sports and physical 
education. As Doctor Hein told us in 
Winnipeg at our recent convention, we 
have the challenge of the charlatan in 
our midst. Are we going to do anything 
about it? 

(Ed. Note) Comments pro or con this 
stand will be published in the next issue 
of the Postgrad. How do you feel on 
this matter? 
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The Nature of the College 
BOB ee 


NDER A CHARTER granted by the legislature of the Province of Quebec, 

the Corporation of Sir George Williams College is empowered to conduct 
a college or university within the province and to award appropriate degrees. 
As a college, it now offers complete programs in both day and evening divisons 
leading to the bachelor’s degrees in arts, science, and commerce, and a program 
of professional training for the YMCA secretaryship leading to the diploma in 
association science. At a non-college level it also operates the Business School, 
the Schooi of Art, the Evening Elementary School, the Evening High School, 
and the School of Retailing. 

Sir George Williams College is one of the six universities of the Province of 
Quebec and is also the formal educational branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Montreal. As such it brings to the task of higher education the 
YMCA’s particular interest in the educational welfare of employed young men 
and women, offering, in addition to a full-time day program, complete programs 
in the evening division of the college and the associated schools. (5,866 of the 
total current registration of 6,956 are in the evening division.) Similarly, this 
traditional interest in persons is carried over into the college’s emphasis on general 
education as a way of developing fully-rounded individuals, in the close contacts 
that are preserved between student and faculty, and in the student counselling service 
which it pioneered in Canada. 

The Growth of the College and Schools 

In twenty years, the registration of the college and schools has grown from 

1,031 students to 6,956, overwhelming evidence for the beed of its services in 
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the Montreal community. But its history goes back much further than twenty years. 

In 1873 the Montreal Young Men’s Christian Association inaugurated evening 
classes for employed young men in various vocational and general educational 
subjects. As the need for evening educational opportunities became more apparent, 
the educational program of the YMCA schools grew to meet the need. A formal 
evening high school program was added in 1920, and in 1929 the first evening 
classes at the college level were offered, to be followed in 1932 by the opening of 
a day college program. 

In the meantime, the college was quick to recognize its function as “residual 
legatee” of education in Montreal, and to meet the challenge of apparent need. 
Typical of this was its assumption of the responsibility for the college preparatory 
training of veterans for the whole Montreal area at the close of the Second World 
War, when the college opened its Claremont branch and prepared over 1,000 © 
veterans for college entrance. 

In 1936, the first two students graduated from the college; in 1955 there were 
335 graduates. Since the first graduation, 2,520 students have graduated from the 
college, as well as countless others who have graduated from the high school 
and other schools. 

The Need for More Space 

When the membership of an institution doubles itself three times in twenty years, 
as has happened to Sir George Williams College since 1934, it is evident that the 
provision of adequate space to carry on its program must be a perennially pressing 
problem. 

Starting with modest quarters on one floor of the Central YMCA building, 
like the proverbial camel who was allowed to put his head in the Arab’s tent, 
the college was soon pre-empting so much space that other activities in the 
building had to be curtailed and the program of the Central branch of the 
YMCA cut down to allow for the pressing need for more and more classrooms. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Ultimately, the main building could no longer house the activities of the 
college, and leases were obtained for space up and down Stanley and Drummond 
Streets, halls were rented from other friendly organizations and the work of the 
college was spilled out of the main building into quarters not truly suitable for 
classrooms or laboratories, and decentralized to a point administratively inefficient. 

In spite of the race to provide more space, the college has been behind in 
providing for the need for the last decade or more, and each year, hundreds 
of qualified young men and women have been refused admission to classes, sometimes 
sorely needed by them, for lack of room. And each year the problem of conducting 
classes in unsuitable quarters has intensified to the point where something had 
to be done about it. 

RESPONSE OF THE COMMUNITY 

The enrolment of the college and schools surpassed 6,000 for the first time 
in 1952, and even the added facilities were insufficient and inadequate to meet the 
demand for further training. Some courses were forced to close their registration 
early, disappointing many students. 

A special survey committee studied the situation and it became evident that 
up-to-date and enlarged facilities were necessary if the present and future need 
for evening education was to be met. In the Fall of 1952, the YMCA-Sir George 
Williams College Capital Funds Campaign was launched with an objective of 
$3,300,000. The new building for the college was a major item provided for in 
the Campaign objective. 

Certain firms in Montreal, whose employees represent a large proportion of 
the evening students, recognized the value of the training they received, and 
responded generously. Many individuals and corporation, friends of the YMCA 
and the college, gave valuable donations. With the funds secured in the campaign, 
construction on the new building began in June 1954. 

Ever since “the college with the sidewalk campus” grew up in the midst of 
downtown Montreal, there has been close cooperation between the college and 
the community. The achievement of the new building can be seen as an expression 
of thanks to those who made it possible. It represents a tremendous responsibility 
in the field of education and character development towards those who placed 
their faith in it. 

THE NEW FACILITIES 

Built to provide ideal study conditions for day or evening, winter or summer 
classes, the new building is spacious and bright with pleasing colour schemes. 
There are many windows, fluorescent lighting and a system of air filtration. 

For the students, there is an attractive, new design in classroom furniture. The 
blackboards are specially lighted, and provided with aluminum frames and map 
rails. The wall fabric, impregnated with plastic, is washable. Acoustic tile on the 
ceilings absorbs the noise. Each classroom is planned with proper optimum seating 


and floor space. 
(Continued on page 115) 
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INDUSTRIES NEED COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Toronto, March 12—(CP)—The Canadian university graduate—class of *56— 
has more jobs to choose from than his predecessors had, and his pockets will jingle 
accordingly. 


J. K. Bradford, director of the University of Toronto placement service, estimates 
that the current crop of college graduates will start work with eight per cent 
more pay this year than those in 1955. The brighter job prospects and the higher 
pay would be general throughout Canada. 


As in recent years the demand for engineers far exceeds the supply—with 
two-thirds of the requests placed at the service seeking engineers—but there also 
is a great need for virtually all professions. 


Country-Wide Demand 


At U. of T. this year 332 companies have been seeking 4,300 new employees. 
Last year 3,000 vacancies were listed by 309 companies. 


Mr. Bradford said in an interview the ratio of jobs open to graduates is much 
the same throughout the country. 


Excluding doctors and lawyers, who use their own sources of finding permanent 
employment, pay offers are highest for engineers, whether mechanical, civil or 
electrical. The average starting salary for a new engineer is $345 a month, but 
some students had acquired jobs paying as much as $435. 


Companies in the United States were offering an average of $400 to $425 with 
a maximum of about $325. But, said Mr. Bradford, “the fear of being drafted in 
the United States is acting as a deterrent to emigration by recent graduates.” 
He predicted an exodus of engineers for instance if the U.S. should revamp its 
draft regulations. 


“A degree in any course’ is no guarantee of a fixed starting salary,’ he said. 
“At one time, employers used to come to us and ask for a list of the top 10 or 20 
per cent in scholastic standing. 


“This method of hiring is being used less and less. Now the companies are more 
interested in the personality of the prospective employee. They want someone who 
is mature, who has learned to apply himself but they also want to know more 
about the individual and his aptitudes.” 


As a result no average could be given for the starting salary of an arts or science 
graduate. It varied from about $265 to $325. 


The demand for commerce graduates, too, exceeded supply. The median starting 
pay was $325. depending on training. A master’s degree would usually mean up 
to $375, a bachelor’s $285. 
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The Nature... (Continued from page 112) 


Heating throughout the building is provided by air vector radiation. The 
temperature of each room is individually controlled. Thermo-pane windows also 
contribute to maintaining adequate temperature control. 

The laboratories were carefully designed to provide modern, long needed facilities 
for each of the science subjects taught. A special feature of the electrical lab is 
an electrical distribution panel. The chemistry labs have their own system of air 
circulation and water supply, and 700 drawers for individual student equipment. 

On the lower floor of the building are 13 rooms for the vital extracurricular 
life of students and staff. The new auditorium and stage accommodating 400 people, 
may be used for lecture purposes and the presentation of student dramatics. 

A centralized suite of offices with a careers library for the student counselling 
and placement services are indications of the expended facilities of each department. 
Elevator service and a special entrance to the building are provided for paraplegic 
students. 


FACING THE FUTURE 


The college building, stretching from Drummond to Stanley Street, is 144 feet 
wide and 250 feet deep. In it the work of the college and schools is centralized 
making individual attention to students more possible and facilitating administration. 

Over 10,000 students may be accommodated each year, in contrast to a previous 
maximum of 6,000. The building is constructed so that a sixth floor may be added 
when necessary. 

The increased number of students will be able to circulate freely through corridors 
which are 10 feet wide. The administrative centre and lobby located on the main 
floor, enable the new students to be served promptly and members of the public 
easily accommodated. * 

At a time when universities across the country are preparing for an increased 
deluge of students Sir George Williams College and Schools can meet the educational 
needs of more people more adequately. The future is faced with appreciation to 
all who helped make the task possible. 
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WHY NOT ABOLISH 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS? 


By Arthur G. Coons 


Dr. Coons is President of Occidental College. This provocative article is 
based on a luncheon address delivered by him at the district IX conference 
of the American Alumni Council last January. (Reprinted from McMaster 
Alumni News.) 


HERE WAS a day when an alumni association was a strictly voluntary group 
of dues-paying graduates or former students of a college or university. The 
officers conducted its activities with a very large measure of freedom from institu- 
tional intervention, direct or indirect, and the scope of these activities was definitely 
set by the amount of funds made available by the members of the association. 
Alumni who failed to pay dues were not members and were not entitled to the 
privileges of voting, of receiving publications or of attending alumni functions, un- 
less specifically invited. The association raised no funds for the college. Its basic 
purpose was rather to promote continued fellowship and good will among its mem- 
bers and to keep alive the memories of days that were gone. It sought to shine in 
the reflected glory (whatever that might be) of alma mater. Often it was particularly 
concerned with athletics. It dealt primarily in sentiment but above all it was in- 


dependent. 
Expansion and Subsidization 


Then changes began to come. First 
was the demand for office space without 
rent on the campus to house the records 
and to give to the officers a status and 
dignity perhaps otherwise not possessed. 
Then came the yearning on the part of 
alumni association for official participa- 
tion in setting policy for the institution, 
with the idea quite rife in some alumni 
circles that the college really “belonged” 
to the alumni and should be controlled 
by them. Next was the countervailing 
idea that with control goes responsi- 
bility: if alumni were really to partici- 
pate in control, they should pay for the 
privilege. And then alumni giving plans 
developed in one form or another. 

Meanwhile alumni activities and con- 
sequent staff needs burgeoned. A secre- 
tariat developed and ideas for more 
activities began to fill the files. So chal- 
lenging became all of these ideas and 
programs that college administrations 
were beseiged to support them. The day 
of public relations emphasis in the col- 
lege was dawning. College administra- 
tions, ever harrassed for dollars, began 
to realize the potentialities in alumni 
cultivation and giving. Public institu- 
tions began to recognize the place of 
alumni influence in legislative matters. 
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So it was that the alumni association’s 
staff and program were transferred to 
the college budget or were in one way or 
another directly or indirectly subsidized. 
In most instances, because of the emer- 
gence organized alumni and develop- 
ment funds, the alumni secretary actually 
became a coilege official. 

Yet the fiction remained that he was 
secretary of an independent alumni asso- 
ciation. Even the fact of “membership” 
became a fiction, since alumni fund con- 
tributions took the place of dues and, in 
general, any alumnus, contributor or not, 
was automatically considered a member 
with voting rights and an equal voice 
in association: or institutional affairs. 

Under these circumstances it has been 
asked, why not abandon the fiction of an 
alumni association? Why not, in fact 
abolish alumni associations as such? 

The alumni association should not be 
abolished nor should the fiction of it be 
abandoned. But a realistic interpretation 
of the present status of alumni organiza- 
tions in the collegiate administrations 
should be developed and transmitted ef- 
fectively to alumni and former students. 
The alumni are one of the publics of 
any college or university, along with 
churches, schools, corporations, founda- 
tions and individuals to which the insti- 
tution looks for understanding, friendly 
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assistance and financial support. Where 
we have not done so, we should grow 
up in alumni relations and activities. Let 
us not be simply sentimental. Let us 
interpret the institution for what it really 
is. Let us face the facts of collegiate live 
realistically. Let us be honest instead of 
coy and cunning. Let us view the situa- 
tion straightforwardly and tell the facts 
of life to our alumni. 

For it is my honest belief that no 
alumni program as a whole is defensible 
within the framework of a college budge- 
tary program if it does not fully pay its 
own way and, in addition, yield some- 
thing more for the support of the college 
itself. No institution has the right to take 
tuition payments, endowment income or 
taxpayers’ money to defray the expenses 
of an alumni program that does not 
more that carry its own weight. Institu- 
tional funds are for educational pur- 
poses. And if by this test alumni pro- 
grams are educational, they are so only 
in an adult education sense that is dif- 
ferent indeed from the basic purposes of 
the institution. If the total yield of an 
alumni giving program does not mark- 
edly exceed the cost of operating the 
alumni office and program (or have any 
immediate prospect of doing so), then 
the alumni fund appeal has no moral 
right to ask for gift dollars “to support 
the college’s educational program” or 
“to support scholarship aid.” 


The Financial Test 

In the light of this principle, any par- 
ticular alumni program is on the de- 
fensive to justify itself if it involved 
planned “deficit financing.” This applied 
to faculty lecture series, to group semi- 
nars, to special days, to athletic banquets, 
to recognition ceremonies — to whatever 
we do. This may appear that the sole test 
of worth is financial. That cannot be and 
should not be. But that test must be in 
our minds. In all of our other relation- 
ships we seek to be businesslike and are 
the more respected because we are. But 
admittedly the real tests are those that 
emerge from long range considerations 
of institutional development and the at- 
titudes that best sustain such a view. 

Almuni funds are important. They 
may not fulfill the early imaginative hope 
of their founders by we must bear in 
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mind that most of them could do a much 
better job than they do. Unfortunately 
we have in our alumni associations too 
many “sleepers,” too many who enjoy 
the ride but never bother to hand their 
fare to the conductor (some even duck 
under the seat when they see him com- 
ing). There are too many seeking con- 
stant favors from the college-job recom- 
mendations, placement, speeches by staff 
and faculty at clubs and churches, re- 
cognition of all sorts — who never bother 
to think twice about what keeps it all 
going and what their part may be in that 
program. 

We all know that no alumnus has 
really ever paid for his education be- 
cause the total costs, public or private, 
ran in every case above tuition charges. 
And no alumnus who received scholar- 
ship aid while in college should feel free 
from the responsibility to help provide, 
if he is able to do so, equal consideration 
for other worthy and needy students later 
on. 

Today every college is a social institu- 
tion in a far broader sense than once was 
true. Our alumni should be enlisted as 

(Continued on page 121) 
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SOME ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


by 
Dr. G. CHAREST, M.P.H., Superintendent, 


Communicable Diseases Division, 


Montreal Department of Health. 


HE SUBJECT of my address, “Achievements of Preventive Medicine” should 

not leave the impression that there is a distinct demarcation between curative 
medicine, as carried on by doctors generally and preventive medicine, more parti- 
cularly exercised by doctors in public health departments or organizations, etc. 


Also, public health bodies or departments have been legally constituted only 
relatively recently as the first Public Health Act was adopted, in Great Britain, in 
1848, in the middle of the 19th Century, at the instigation of Edwin Chadwick who 
favoured the creation of a governmental agency known as the General Board of 


Health. 


At that time epidemics of cholera, typhoid and smallpox followed one another 
almost without respite while diphtheria raged unabated. 


Curative medicine, so-called “Hippocratic”, dates from antiquity and its adherents 
are reluctant to hand over their rights to so young an associate as preventive 
medicine. It is admitted nowadays that both branches must be completely integrated 
and that a practising doctor must, in treating patients, consider the possible conse- 
quences and effects of the illness upon the family and society. 


It must also be remembered that problems of sanitation and control of communi- 
cable diseases to which I shall limit my remarks today, can only be solved by 
organized action by the community or social entity. 


During the latter half of the last century when public health ideas were born, 
epidemics were traced to emanations of all sorts or to other causes such as unclean- 
liness, bad odours, etc. 


It was then that Louis Pasteur, a great benefactor of the human race, proved by 
thorough and systematic research that the cause of a great many diseases was to be 
found in microbes or germs which infected the body. 


The sole preventive agent at that time was the smallpox vaccine which had been 
discovered in an empirical manner by Edward Jenner in 1798, in England. Bacterio- 
logical discoveries followed in rapid succession and already in 1900 it was known 
that there were, for a great many diseases, specific agents which caused them. I 
would like to speak chiefly about advances in the prevention of communicable 
diseases which have been realized since the beginning of this century. 


In Montreal, in 1900, with a population of around 250,000, the general death 
rate was 28.0 per 1,000, or three times greater than in 1953 when the rate was 9.4. 
Vaccination against smallpox had been made compulsory in Montreal since the 
epidemic of 1885 when there had been 3,164 deaths from this outbreak, of whom 
2,716 were children. There were 870 cases and 25 deaths from smallpox between 
1900 and 1905 and, in order to strengthen the Province of Quebec Health Act, a 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Why Not... 
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partners in the fulfillment of society’s 
expectations. Our institutional purposes, 
plans, programs, activities, needs and 
responsibilities must be communicated 
effectively to all our publics. We have a 
right to expect that our alumni will be 
first among those publics in understand- 
ing, co-operation, good will, advice and 
support, in proportion to their capacity 
to help. Regretfully, this is not always 
true. 


Let us not abandon alumni activities 
but let us be realistic about alumni asso- 
ciations. They are not independent but 
April 1956 


interdependent. They live effectively not 
on sentiment alone but on understand- 
ing: not when they seek institutional con- 
trol but when they serve: not when they 
promote the sophomoric or nostalgic 
alone but when they mature and develop 
in vision along with the institution they 
love and seek to help. There is a great 
future for alumni relations, of mutual 
and lasting benefit for those who have 
this vision. 


While preserving as large a measure of 
autonomy and representation as is con-— 
with its programs, all alumni 
activities sponsored and underwritten by 
colleges and universities should be de- 
veloped and integrated within the total 
pattern of institutional functions, toward 


sistent 


realization of its ultimate highest ob- 
jectives. 
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municipal By-law was passed by this city in 1904 making the production of a vacci- 
nation certificate a condition for entering school. Between 1910 and 1915 there 
were 640 declared cases but from then on smallpox declined gradually and was 
definitely relegated to the realm of memories in 1930. On the other hand countries 
or states which have left this vaccination optional have continued to have outbreaks 
of this disease, characterized by its epidemic tendencies. 

Our protection is however only relative because it has become habitual to vac- 
cinate children only at the age of 6 years and only 10% of those reaching 5 years 
have been vaccinated as infants. There is no strict or legal requirement demanding 
revaccination at fixed intervals and only a slight proportion of young people or 
adults are revaccinated when seeking employment where this is obligatory or when 
leaving for a voyage abroad. 

During August each year the City Health Department opens special vaccination 
bureaus in the 70 municipal clinics throughout the city and a temporary clinic is 
opened all day long during the summer vacation at the Park LaFontaine play- 
grounds. The practising doctors are always available to do this privately with vaccine 
supplied by the Health Department and distributed at the 9 Health centres and also 
at the central office of the communicable diseases division in the City Hall Annex on 
Gosford St. 

Early in the 20th century epidemics of typhoid were rampant and the average 
mortality rate from 1906-10 in Montreal was 40 per 100,000 population, or around 
156 deaths per year. In 1909 a typhoid epidemic traced to water was responsible 
for 1,884 cases and 203 deaths in 5% months from the end of September to March 
5th the following year. Filtration and chlorination were not as yet in use. Wright 
had discovered a vaccine against typhoid in England in 1897 but it was used chiefly 
to protect armed forces in war campaigns when this disease caused heavy casualties. 

Sanitary engineers deserve a great deal of praise because in this field it is due 
to their help and to the scientific techniques which they perfected that since the 
1909-10 epidemic we have in Montreal a waterworks system and a supply of safe 
drinking water which has continually been improved and which has gradually 
lowered the incidence of this malady. 

But in February 1927, another typhoid epidemic broke out, milk-borne, which 
caused 5,000 cases and 500 deaths. Typhoid vaccination was used to protect contacts 
and strict control measures were employed for producers and distributors and now, 
without having had to impose obligatory pasteurization it can be said that 99.3% 
of milk consumed in Montreal is pasteurized and adequately protected. 

Typhoid vaccination still remains a supplementary measure and is administered to 
medical students and nurses who might be exposed to infection in the course of their 
work; to members of families in which chronic carriers of Eberth’s bacillus are 
found; to travellers to foreign lands where this disease is prevalent; and for city 
folks who go to vacation places where typhoid fever might be a danger. 

Vaccination against typhoid gave excellent results during the Second World War 
1939-1945, in the British Army during the campaign in Africa but Italian soldiers 
were seriously affected because, it is thought, their vaccine was not so potent as 
the other one. If properly prepared this vaccine is highly useful and protects against 
contagion to a certain degree and when exposure is not repeated too frequently or 
over too long a period. 

Diphtheria has always been a fearful contagious disease because it strikes without 
notice and develops with a rapidity which is often fatal. This disease has never been 
more virulent than during the 19th century. Pierre Bretonneau, a French Doctor, 
identified it as a distinct disease after performing a number of autopsies, sixty years 
before the microbe was isolated in 1883-84 by a team of German bacteriologists, 
Klebs and Loeffler. 
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In 1894, at a congress in Budapest, diphtheria serum or antitoxin was offered ,to 
the world as an effective treatment for the disease almost simultaneously by Behring, 
of the German school and Roux, of the French school. It was afterwards found that 
this serum did not provide a complete solution to the problem and it was after 
Ramon’s discovery of “anatoxin” or toxoid—almost 30 years later—that it became 
possible to defeat this dangerous foe. 

In 1927, one year before this toxoid was first used by the Montreal Health Depart- 
ment, there had been 1826 cases and 202 deaths of diphtheria; in September 1928, 
this biological product started to be used here and after 25 years of effort and educa- 
tional campaigning carried out unceasingly there was not a single death due to this 
malady in 1953. So far in 1954 there have been only 5 reported cases with no 
deaths. This would mean that we would have two years in succession, probably, in 
which we could anticipate the complete disappearance of diphtheria as cause of 
death on condition that all children continue to be immunized between the ages of 
3 months and ten years. 

In 1944, a campaign was undertaken against whooping cough which is more 
serious specially if it occurs in the first two years of life. So as to avoid multiplying 
the number of injections, whooping cough vaccine was combined with Ramon’s 
toxoid and has had the effect of increasing the ratio of antibodies against diphtheria 
and this advantage has been proven by comparing the results as between children 
injected with both preparations separately and those inoculated with the combined 
vaccine. 

While reducing the number of injections it was necessary also to have them 
administered earlier in life and now, instead of the former method of diphtheria 
injection at 6 months, the combined dose is given at 3 months because whooping 
cough may attack an infant only a few weeks old. It also seems practical to inoculate 
pregnant mothers against whooping cough from the 5th month if we wish to assure 
protection for the infant from its birth. 

In 1954, there were 356 cases of whooping cough reported to the Division of 
communicable diseases and 2 deaths resulted, among young children. While the 
diphtheria vaccine has been proven effective in 95% of cases, the whooping cough 
inoculation has shown efficacy in only 75% of children immunized. In the other 25% 
we notice the symptoms of a rather mild illness which are often disguised by 
symptoms which do not follow the traditional development of whooping cough. 

Since June 1951, the Department of Health has employed trivalent vaccine with 
a third component, tetanus “anatoxin” or toxoid, added to the other two and 
offering protection against infection often occurring after accidents such as falls on 
the streets, or injuries caused by rusty metal and contusions with open wounds. These 
skin lesions provide access to the body for a microbe existing in the spore form, in 
soil and dust. 

The effectiveness of this product was proven by the army medical corps during 
the last war and this has paved the way for its use in civilian practice as the develop- 
ment of modern technology has increased the number of injuries and this addition 
to vaccine has become a great boon in preventive medicine. 

If a child has received trivalent inoculations it would only be necessary, in case 
of accident or injury, where danger of infection is present, to give a reinforcing 
dose of tetanus toxoid to provide ample protection against this source of complication 
which are often serious. 

If a child has had whooping cough early in life and has not been inoculated it 
can still be immunized against diphtheria and tetanus by a bivalent vaccine con- 
taining only these two antigens. 

Scarlet fever, in the early part of the past 50 years which make up the span of our 
review, was often a concomitant of diphtheria and, like the latter, often assumed 
serious aspects which, since 1930, seem to have lessened for reasons which are not 
easy to explain. Since then sulfa drugs and antibiotics have greatly weakened the 
onslaught of a disease which was once formidable but is now reduced to a mild 
illness. 
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There is a vaccine which protects against the rash produced by haemolytic strep- 
tococcus toxin but does not prevent infection caused by the same microbe and 
labelled “septic sore throat”. The great number of injections which have to be 
administered—five—and the side effects sometimes accompanying these injections, 
together with the above-mentioned facts, have limited the use of the scarlet fever 
vaccine to exceptional cases. 

Before attacking the tuberculosis problem, I should ask Dr. Frappier to replace 
me and let him tell you about the scientific reasons for the use of B.C.G. vaccination. 
Suffice it for me to tell you that this Calmette-Guérin vaccine was brought to Canada 
in 1926 by Dr. Beaudoin and has been used since 1930 through Dr. Frappier’s efforts. 

This immunization was orginally given orally to new-born babies; it was then 
injected subcutaneously and now, following a method tried out by Dr. Frappier, this 
inoculation is now given much in the same manner as smallpox vaccination, i.e., by 
administering some vaccine containing Calmette-Guérin bacilli through scarifica- 
tions in the skin, in the lumbar region. A preliminary test should be taken to ascertain 
whether the child is negative towards B.C.G. 

The Department of Health, with the collaboration of the Institute of Microbiology 
of Montreal University, has, in the past 18 months, undertaken TB vaccination with 
B.C.G. among Montreal school children. Starting in the Maisonneuve, Rosemount 
and South-West Health Districts, the work will be continued in St. James District 
when classes reopen and will be carried on in the other districts also. It will gradually 
be extended to municipal clinics for babies and children of preschool age. 

This undertaking has for its object to combat TB with every means at our 
disposal: B.C.G. vaccination, early detection by radiography of the whole population, 
treatment of patients and isolation of contagious cases in sanatoria. 

Progress achieved in the past 16 years in Montreal has reduced the number of 
deaths by 74% ; in 1938 the mortality rate was 74.8 per 100,000 of population and in 
1953 this rate had dropped to 19.5. 

This success should incite us to redouble our efforts so as to attain the same 
results as have been achieved in other cities on the North-American continent. 

While bacteria-caused diseases are waning it is noted that virus diseases like the 
* *flu and poliomyelitis may be prevented in the same manner. 

After the pandemic wave of influenza in 1918-19 it took 13 years to recognize 
Virus-A as the cause of this illness then came Virus-B, a close relative of the other. 
The first human trial of vaccine against ’flu was made clinically some 10 years ago 
when American soldiers were subjected to controlled tests. : 

Does the type of influenza experienced in 1918-19 differ from that found in 
winter at one or two-year intervals in a modified form? It does not seem likely that 
there is an essential difference and it is probably the environment or secondary agents 
which condition the gravity of the illness. 

Influenza vaccine is still the object of research and at the Institute of Microbiology 
of Montreal University such vaccine is being prepared and other groups will be 
vaccinated again this year in order to test its effectiveness. 

And now, may I be permitted to conclude with a reference to poliomyelitis. It 
must be remembered that this disease manifests itself in recognizable or apparent 
form only once in 100 cases. How do these typical cases differ from the other 99? 
This indicates that, if the polio virus is to attack the spinal cord or other motor brain 
cells, it must enter the system through channels which are still undetermined and a 
number of factors which would neutralize the infection must be wanting in a child 
or youth, who would be, without them, more receptive to an invasion of the nervous 
system by the same virus. Conditioning factors are: endocrine (glandular) altera- 
tions, nutritional deficiency, pregnancy, excessive physical exertion, fatigue or injury 
from any source whatsoever. 

Among the greater proportion of other persons who resist or are less vulnerable, 
the illness would consist in spasmodic rises in temperature without apparent reason, 
digestive upsets, with diarrhoea, or “head colds” and sore throat which can not 
precisely be diagnosed but the attack will not exceed these limits and, nevertheless, 
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the system will develop greater resistance against further onsets, through this 
undeveloped form of the malady. 


Thus, the greater number of adults are thereby protected, unconsciously, against 
polio but they may become carriers of virus and may transmit the disease to their 
contacts without knowing it. 


It follows from this outline that paralysis is an accidental and rather rare compli- 
cation of a malady which presents the paradox of being more prevalent than 
statistics would appear to show because these take into account only cases which can 
be clinically diagnosed or recognized. 


Except during epidemics, the unapparent and abortive forms of polio defy 
ordinary means of detection. 


In so far as epidemics are concerned, no one can predict their occurrence and their 
cycle is not known as the number of virus carriers in any given population is practi- 
cally indeterminable just now. We do however know that in Canada epidemics 
usually occur towards the end of July and increase in intensity about the months of 
August and September, thereafter diminishing quite rapidly. Climatic conditions 
which would seem to be propitious to outbreaks of this disease are prolonged hot 
spells. 


Even here in Canada, the average number of cases of polio in the 1945-52 period 
increased three times as compared with the average from 1924-44 and, in 1953, the 
Western Provinces experienced an epidemic which raised the total number of cases 
for the whole country to 8,574 cases and 401 deaths. 


The development of the disease has also suffered a transformation in the last 10 
years, as regards the age of the victims and polio has acquired a more serious aspect 
among youths from 15 years of age onwards and younger adults; whence it follows 
that the popular appellation “infantile paralysis” is becoming less precise as young 
adults are equally susceptible thereto. 


In 1935, Brodie and Kolmer sought in the United States to inoculate children 
against polio but as they employed vaccine which was not entirely inactive, compli- 
cations resulted in discouraging their hopes. 


Now, in 1954, the Salk vaccine is being tried out on a wide scale in the United 
States and, if the results are successful, it is probable that in Canada we shall be 
able to utilize this method very soon. : 


As to gamma globulin, which is the fraction of human blood serum containing 
antibodies protecting against certain forms of communicable diseases, similar experi- 
ments in the U.S. in 1953 have not as yet resulted in the estimation of the real value 
of this biological product. Gamma globulin may be employed on measles contacts 
during the incubation period, also in virus hepatitis, mumps and German measles. 
Indications of the use of Gamma globulin for prevention of paralytic polio seem very 
limited and, because of the extremely restricted extent of protection afforded, its use 
appears to be highly problematical and adaptable only to special circumstances or 
particular cases. 


Many other infectious or contagious diseases were prevalent in other countries and 
have been eliminated by inoculations, such as yellow fever and exanthematic typhus. 


Preventive medicine’s efforts have extended the life expectancy from 45 years, in 
1900, to 69.5 in 1950 and it will continue, with new discoveries and adjuvants to 
alleviate human suffering. 
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MAYOR JEAN DRAPEAU’S 
BLOOD DONORS’ MARATHON 


O SAY that the Mayor’s “Xmas 

Blood Bank Marathon was a suc- 
cess is the first understatement of the 
year. It not only went over the top but 
doubled its even hardly anticipated ob- 
jective of 600. Over 1,000 donors 
thronged the Hall of Honour of the City 
Hall from 10:00 in the morning of 
December 29th to nearly midnight and 
an overflow registration obliged the 
establishment of a shuttle service be- 
tween the City Hall and the Red Cross 
Clinic on St. Catherine Street. At that. 
between 300 and 400 additional volun- 
teers from the Fire and Police Depart- 
ments had to postpone their donation to 
further dates. 


It all started on December 10th when 
His Worship visited the Red Cross Clinic 
on “Concordia” day to congratulate the 
employees who had for some years been 
regular donors. He spontaneously enun- 
ciated the idea of holding a “Mayor's 
Christmas Marathon” in the City Hall. 
A few days afterwards Dr. Ad. Groulx, 
Director of the Health Department, 
called an emergency meeting of the 
Blood Donors’ Committee, composed of 
authorized representatives of all the 
heads of Departments and it was decided 
to hold the Marathon on Wednesday, 
December 29th from 10:00 A.M. to 
10:00 P.M. Hurried preparations had 
to be made both by the Red Cross and 
by the City administration. 

Dr. Groulx, owing to accumulation of 
work and duties, deputed Dr. Roland 
Lamquin, of the Communicable Diseases 
Division, to replace him as organizer of 
the marathon, in the absence of Dr. 
Laporte who was ill and it was Dr. Lam- 
quin who, with almost incredible speed, 
thoroughness and efficiency, put the 
wheels in motion, kept them running at 
full speed and stopped the machinery 
only when the last volunteer had been 
looked after. He was ably assisted by 
Mr. L. Sauvageau, also of the Commu- 
nicable Diseases Division, and by Mr. 
Alfred Deseve, of the Engineering De- 
partment and by a score of others whose 
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mention might be invidious because of 
the danger of omitting some who worked 
as hard but without notice. 

The Hall of Honour was divided into 
two sections, the Nativity Crib being the 
dividing mark. At one end, in front of 
the massive Christmas Tree, chairs had 
been provided with a rostrum and 
broadcasting facilities. At the other end 
an “emergency hospital” was set up, 
with a dozen or more beds and a “can- 
teen” in the rear. 

The ceremony opened with a_ brief 
address and plea by His Worship for 
blood donors, followed by short talks by 
Dr. Groulx and General Renaud, Red 
Cross Director. Mayor Drapeau enforced 
his invitation for donors by being the 
first to register and to give blood. 

The Red Cross had organized a full 
staff of nurses and attendants and Dr. 
Groulx supplied a number of doctors 
from his Department to do stand-by 
duty. An electric organ “piped” to the 
P.A. system in the balconies, provided 
soothing music throughout the day, three 
organists relieving one another during 
the long hours of the clinic. 

The Red Cross organization showed 
itself at its best and the donors were 
spared undue delays by the systematic 
and almost “electronic” system employed 
from initial registration to “coffee and 
sinkers”. Donors paid many tributes to 
the extreme courtesy, cordiality and 
thoroughness of the nurses and_ staff 
whose energies never seemed to flag and 
whose smiles and kindness seemed to be 
proof against fatigue and sustained 
efforts. 

It must also be remembered that, on 
the previous day—in spite of a blizzard 
—almost 150 employees of the City in 
the outside services had given blood at 
the de Fleurimont buildings where a 
similar clinic had been organized. 

All in all, it was a memorable day and 
created a precedent as the first Muni- 
cipal Blood Donors’ Marathon on the 
Continent. The results were deeply gra- 
tifying to all concerned and fully justified 
the enthusiasm and efforts of everyone. 
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MONTREAL, METROPOLIS OF CANADA 


An address by 


HIS WORSHIP JEAN DRAPEAU, 
Mayor of Monfreal 


before the Canadian Club of Montreal, 


T WAS not without some hesitancy 
that I accepted your President’s 
gracious invitation to appear before you 
today. It is indeed a great honour to be 
asked to address such an august body as 
the “Canadian Club of Montreal”. A 
glance at the list of dignitaries and high 
personages who have enjoyed this privi- 
lege suffices to appraise the lofty emi- 
nence of this rostrum which, in our city 
as in all the other large centres of the 
country, is so esteemed. The prestige of 
the several Canadian Clubs—especially 
Montreal’s—devolves from the stature 
of its membership comprising, as it does, 
the elite among professional men, finan- 
ciers, representatives of industry, trade 
and commerce. This forms, beyond per- 
adventure of doubt, a select audience but 
it also has all the elements of a most 
severe jury. 

My reactions to this signal distinction 
are a bit involved: I am elevated by the 
honour conferred upon me but slightly 
anxious about your eventual verdict. This 
feeling is still further deepened by the 
fact that this is the first time, as Mayor 
of Montreal, that I have spoken publicly 
in English before so large a social gather- 
ing. All this carries with it some consola- 
tion at least: the odds are equally as 
great against you as they are against me! 
You will probably be ready to admit that 
this chance which you are taking is 
comparable to the one which the elec- 
torate of Montreal took a few months 
ago! 

When they raised to the post of Chief 
Magistrate of their City on October 25th 
last, a man of thirty-eight years without 
experience in municipal politics, citizens 
of Montreal did certainly take a chance: 
they bet on the future! To a certain 
degree, your invitation today, to a Mayor 
entering upon his duties is also something 
in the nature of a bet. 


Nevertheless, Gentlemen, I have a 
good enough opinion of your qualifica- 
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tions as businessmen to be assured that 
in this case you have taken a calculated 
risk. This confidence is sufficient to re- 
assure me and urges me to examine 
together with you the future of the City 
which is so dear to us all: Montreal! 

The title “Metropolis of Canada” is 
so intimately connected with the name 
of our City that, for a long time, it has 
sufficed to say “the Metropolis” to 
connote the City of Montreal. It may 
therefore be considered superfluous to 
review this question and to devote a 
thesis thereto. No one would like this 
so much as I. But without becoming 
overly pessimistic, we must not depend 
on this. Gentlemen, unless each and 
everyone of us unites his efforts, right 
away and in a combined endeavour, to 
solve certain problems of prime import, 
we are in great danger of awakening 
some fine day—may be in a few years— 
to the sad realization that Montreal is no 
longer the Canadian Metropolis. 

Cities suffer the same fate as people 
and instructions: they attain an enviable 
position, reached only through valiant 
effort; but this position can only be 
retained by still greater labour. There 
is nothing so dangerous as complacency 
and satisfaction in our past achievements, 
while other men and other cities keep 
going ahead without fanfare. We may 
be aroused by a brutal shock! 

It is on this question that I ask you 
to ponder with me for the following few 
minutes. Shall we be able to find ways 
and means of meeting the challenge of 
the coming years and of retaining for 
Montreal its title of Metropolis of 
Canada? What conditions underlie this 
realization? What major problems are 
facing us with a demand for immediate 
or future solution? 

Gentlemen, the position of Metropolis 
of a Country such as ours is tied in with 
an enormous complexity of factors. Of 
these, some remain unchanged or are 
altered so slowly that we have come to 
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consider them as stable. These might be 
called ‘“‘constants”, based on the laws of 
human geography which give a City its 
particular destiny. Thus, its geographical 
location, its history, its ethnic charac- 
teristics have long since called upon 
Montreal to be a Metropolis. All of these 
characteristics remain almost identical 
today. But, there are other factors, the 
importance of which is ever increasing 
in relation to the former: factors evolved 
from changes and the new developments 
resulting from the epoch in which we 
are living. 

These elements combine the industrial 
potential of the City; facilities for ingress 
and egress; accommodation for traffic: 
the high rating of its port, railways and 
airways facilities as well as of its storage 
capacity; its general technical advance- 
ment; its contacts with the other parts of 
the Country and abroad, housing accom- 
modation; the appeal of the courteous 
and cultural mentality of its people; in 
fine, the moral atmosphere of the City, 
which is closely interwoven with the 
living standards of its citizens and the 
relationship between the elements and 
classes of which they are formed. 

This quick check-up suffices, Gentle- 
men, to show you to what extent modern 
factors for the maintenance of a metro- 
polis can become so many problems. At 
the present time, all of these problems 
do not possess the same degree of 
urgency. Three of them are particularly 
acute and demand immediate solution if, 
as I firmly believe, we are all determined 
to retain for Montreal its rank and its 
role of Metropolis of Canada. 

As you may have divined, these con- 
cern: traffic, housing and the regional 
impact of the tremendous project con- 
stituted by the St. Lawrence Seaway. If 
we schematize these by order of pre- 
cedence, there are the problems which 
will be found in first place. Their solution 
is our most pressing task for thereupon 
depends the solution of the other 
problems. When these problems have 
been solved in greater part at least, 
Montreal will have nothing more to fear 
for its title of the “Metropolis of 
Canada”. 

I do not intend to expand on these 
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three problems today; if I pay particular 
attention to the traffic problem, it is 
because I see it as one for which practi- 
cal solutions have been considered within 
the last few weeks. We are obliged to 
view this problem in its entirety because 
its divers aspects are inter-connected. 
Whether we consider mass transporta- 
tion, parking or traffic movement in its 
strictest sense, we are confronted by the 
same total phenomenon: the movement, 
in Montreal, of pedestrians and vehicles 
of all kinds. Traffic movement in a city 
can be compared to the blood circulation 
in a implications in a strict relationship 
with the surrounding Municipalities, no 
doubt, human being: if it is seriously 
impaired, if it is blocked, the city will 
smother. 


Any city whose points of entry or exit 
are impeded, where movement by any 
means is slow and difficult, will be sty- 
mied in its progress and development 
and its future will be seriously mort- 
gaged. This has always been true and 
it is very revealing to discover in the 
history of the Mediaeval Communities, 
the deprecations of municipal authori- 
ties concerning traffic, but you will agree 
with me, Gentlemen, that this problem 
becomes much more serious when speed 
has attained the dominance not only of 
progress but also of existence where 
every lost moment may cause serious in- 
convenience and even tragic consequen- 
ces. 


A municipal administration has the 
bounden duty of assuring that its citi- 
zens, its enterprises and institutions of all 
kinds may easily go about their business, 
which implies, firstly, a fully adequate 
traffic system. Ours is not the only city 
faced by this problem: we must realize 
nevertheless that it is one where the 
problem has become most acute. 


A traffic system adapted to the require- 
ments of our day and age must have the 
following features: it must permit, every- 
one, by all methods of transportation, to 
move about quickly, easily, safely and 
with the least possible outlay. 

If one only of these conditions is lack- 
ing, the whole structure is endangered. 


Speed: this means the maximum rapi- 
dity consonant with the basic require- 
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ments of safety; Ease: facility to go from 
place to place without unnecessary de- 
tours, in every section of the city, and to 
find adequate parking space; Safety: 
movement according to wise safety mea- 
sures which should be understood as a 
dynamic idea, not only in a negative 
sense as a static idea; Economy: realiza- 
tion through works which will not un- 
duly burden the municipal budget or 
vainly increase the tax load for the 
citizens. 

If the municipal administration must 
always bear in mind the fundamental 
characteristics of any traffic system 
worthy of the name, it must also re- 
member two other basic requirements. 
We have said that foresight is the first 
quality of government; it is just as true 
to state that administration demands 
foresight, in every realm. In this New 
World and especially in Montreal, it 
would be fatuous to undertake the solu- 
tion of the traffic problem with our 
horizon limited by present-day require- 
ments. We must face the transformation 
of our transportation systems with a 
view of the future, looking ahead to the 
Montreal of 1970, 1980—may be later. 
We must, for example, take lessons from 
the wise and foresighted ideas of Baron 
Haussman who, in drafting a general 
plan for the highways of Paris, a century 
ago, was able to project his vision to 
such a height and distance that, even 
today, the Boulevards and immense 
Squares are fully adequate to meet the 
growing requirements of motor-vehicles. 

It does not take a scientist to foresee 
that the city’s development will continue 
during this second half of the century at 
a still greater rate than it has hereto- 
fore. In two decades, the population of 
the Metropolitan area will surely exceed 
two million people, with all that this will 
mean in every sphere of activity and 
especially in the tremendous increase in 
the number of all kinds of vehicles. 

It is noteworthy that, while our city 
has less than half number of motor- 
vehicles in Toronto (120,177 against 
272,550 automobiles and 30,957 trucks 
against 58,788 in 1953) the traffic prob- 
lem here is much more’ acute than in the 
Queen City. This gives us some idea of 
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the extent to which the traffic. problem 
may reach in a few years, should we be 
able to find a real solution for it. While 
we have every advantage to retain a 
master. position in the Canadian Con- 
federation, it would be a crime to dis- 
card our chances by neglecting to solve 
a problem which so seriously handicaps 
the progress of our City. 


An intelligent and really practical 
approach to the traffic problem cannot 
be conceived excepting in strict relation 
to the surrounding district in its locality. 
Fortunately, Montreal is not a closed 
city, but it is the vital centre of a power- 
ful economic and human complex whica 
is closely connected to it. To seek a solu- 
tion of the problem for Montreal alone 
would be, in the long run, only a half- 
measure which would definitively solve 
nothing at all. This does not concern 
only the suburbs on the Island, but all 
the Municipalities bordering the St. 
Lawrence and the Back Rivers and even 
some beyond these boundaries. They all 
have, along with Montreal, a paramount 
interest in the solution of this problem: 
they feed and are fed by the City; their 
citizens in great number come daily to 
work here, in the same way as many 
Montrealers choose to live in these Mu- 
nicipalities. It is indispensable, in order 
to solve this number one problem to 
have a great number of wide and con- 
venient arteries to and from the City. 


May we add to this the several new 
aspects of the problem which will accrue 
from the St. Lawrence Seaway project; 
this will.permit us to envisage the general 
fully metropolitan character of this ques- 
tion. But, once we have properly placed 
it in this perspective—the only logical 
one possible—the problem assumes its 
true dimensions and proves that Mont- 
real, having solved it within its own 
limits, will -then have to find a solution 
commensurate with its extended but also 
with the complete co-operation: 6f the 
Federal and Provincial Authorities. 


A single example will make this state- 
ment clear: it is highly desirable that 
the Montreal Island approaches to the 
Cartierville Bridge be relieved but this 
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would be a true improvement only if, at 
the same time, a similar amelioration 
were made to the other end of the 
bridge, on Ile Jésus, in the Municipality 
of L’Abord-a-Plouffe. This allows us to 
perceive that the solution of the prob- 
lem depends firstly upon Montreal itself 
but that it is also in great part the busi- 
ness of neighbouring municipalities and 
higher lever governments. 


Let us now consider what we may do 
right here in Montreal in the immediate 
future. 


Need I impress upon you, Gentlemen, 
that responsibility for handling our traf- 
fic problems, hitherto, has been loosely 
vested among several municipal depart- 
ments besides being studies and reported 
upon by a variety of committees and 
other bodies. 


We have accumulated a great deal of 
words, some of them very good ones, at 
the City Hall, on every possible aspect of 
our traffic problems and of the solution 
thereto. What we need now is to stop 
studying and pass to action. There has 
been enough duplication of effort and 
indecisiveness of action in dealing with 
the matter. 


The time has come. I think, to esta- 
blish what we may call a unified ap- 
proach to the problem by vesting in one 
single authority the responsibility for 
coordinating and implementing traffic 
controls and traffic solutions. Elsewhere, 
large cities have recognized that the traf- 
fic problem calls for a highly specialized 
and expert staff operating as a unit, 
without any hindrance that might arise 
from being placed under the authority of 
one or several other departments. 


In the days to come, I intend to spon- 
sor through proper legislative channels, 
the creation of a new, separate and in- 
dependent organization in our municipal 
set-up. It will be known, I hope, as the 
Traffic-Department, with jurisdiction 
over all matters pertaining to traffic, be 
it strictly traffic engineering or traffic 
planning in the broadest sense of the 
word. 


In my opinion, the establishment of 
such a department under the direction 
of a competent traffic engineer is not 
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only the first step in creating a coor- 
dinated entity capable of handling all 
street requirements; it is also and above 
all the cornerstone of the whole program 
of improving traffic conditions at first 
throughout the city and secondly over 
the metropolitan area. 


Some people are inclined to think that 
the proposed authority or department, 
whose functions to be effective must 
necessarily cut across the activities of 
other city departments, seems to smack 
of authoritarianism and dictatorship. 
This is to my mind an unwarranted as- 
sumption in view of the fact that under 
the city charter all powers and activities 
of any municipal department derive from 
the city council. 


Now, if you ask me about some de- 
finite measures the realization of which 
seems to me to be an important starting 
point in a general project to solve our 
traffic problems, I shall indicate the 
following: 


In the first place, the immediate con- 
struction of east-west and north-south 
highway; 

Widening of a large number of im- 
portant arteries and opening of new 
streets by more viaducts under the rail- 
way lines which surround Montreal; 


Relieving congestion at all approaches 
to bridges to facilitate traffic in and out 
of the Island of Montreal; 


Building more bridges, across both the 
St. Lawrence and Des Prairies Rivers to 
accommodate increasing traffic to the 
South Shore and the Laurentians; 


Immediate provision of large parking 
lots and garages in the important sec- 
tions of the City; 


Modernizing mass transportation by 
complete removal of tramways and their 
replacement by autobuses. 

This brief review of projects which the 
Civic administration expects to put into 
operation in the very near future brings 
me to a topic which, although comprised 
in the above listing, possesses special fea- 
tures. I mean the creation of roads on 
Mount Royal. 

There is no doubt in my mind that, in 
fifty or one hundred years, citizens will 
be astonished that, in 1955, the people 
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of that time had to go around the Moun- 
tain instead of crossing above or under- 
neath it. 


The Mountain, in the dead centre of 
the City, should not be an impediment 
to traffic. It should not be “‘a stone cur- 
tain” cutting off the southern part of the 
Metropolis from its northern section, 
dividing the east and the west. I think 
that there are already far too many other 
kinds of curtain in the world . . . 


I respect, even if I do not share it, the 
opinion of those who believe that the 
Royal Mount, for esthetic or other rea- 
sons, should be preserved as a secluded 
spot. But the fact that the most import- 
ant commercial sector of the Metropolis 
abuts on one of its flanks seems to be, in 
my opinion, a sufficient reason to justify 
a different point of view. 


After all, it is an anomaly that less 
commercial districts have north-south 
arteries while the principal commercial 
zone, between Bleury and Guy Streets, 
has none. 


So, I would be in favour of establish- 
ing, in the very near future, two new 
highways: one on the east side, close to 
the Mountain, between Pine Avenue and 
Mount Royal Avenue; another, also 
starting at Pine Avenue, west of Royal 
Victoria Hospital, topping the Moun- 
tain to lead into Maplewood Avenue at 
some point. 


All these projects will cost money, you 
may say. There is absolutely no doubt 
on this point. It is with interest that I 
noted the suggestion made last Wednes- 
day by the President of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club, Mr. Armand Chaput, that 
the Provincial Government contribute to 
solve the traffic problem in Montreal by 
ear-making at once for such purpose the 
sum of $100,000,000. 


This, I think, is a rather fair estimate 
of the works which we are absolutely 
necessary and which must be undertaken 
within the next two years to improve 
traffic conditions. A more comprehen- 
sive program which might include tun- 
nels under the River or the Mountain, as 
well as the subway project, should it 
then be essential, would necessarily form 
part of long-range planning and would 
entail the expenditure of several more 
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hundred millions of dollars. 


As you may see, Gentlemen, the settle- 
ment of the traffic problem is a very 
expensive undertaking. But I do not see 
how we can avoid it unless we adopt 
towards all the difficulties of traffic: 
bottle-necks, delays, loss of time, an at- 
titude of peaceful co-existence, which is 
inconceivable both for you and for me. 


I shall now speak very briefly about 
two other grave problems which the 
administration must face as urgently as 


traffic: housing and the effects upon our 


City of the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 
But, if I devote only a short time to 
them, I would not wish to leave you 
under the impression that either of them 
is less important than the other. Hous- 
ing, for example, is probably more 
urgent than traffic because of its moral 
aspects. It is greatly engrossing the pre- 
sent administration which is working to 
find means to solve it equitably and 
effectively. 


I shall add, however, that I do not 
favour any plan which might be tainted 
with Socialism. I prefer, in this matter, 
to appeal to private enterprise and to 
Cooperatives, by awakening initiative, by 
helping and supporting them. I must 
state however that I shall be satisfied 
only when the last slum-dwelling has 
disappeared and every family in Mont- 
real has a suitable lodging. 


The effects of the Seaway project in 
Montreal may be divided into two cate- 
gories: those which will immediately 
result from the works themselves which, 
as you know, were started last fall, op- 
posite the Port of Montreal; and those 
which will eventuate from the many 
changes which will affect our general 
economy, once the project has been 
completed. 


The first are the object of daily study 
by the special committee on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project. As to the 
second, it is my intention to suggest that 
their study be entrusted to a board of 
municipal specialists. whose task will. be 
to see that our City derives the fullest 


_ advantages from the seaway, by seeking 


to. reduce to a minimum any possible 
inconveniences by careful scrutiny of the 
possible repercussions on the general 
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economy of the City and on its several 
municipal services. 

Gentlemen, I am about to conclude 
my remarks which are already too pro- 
tracted. In a few minutes, I shall be on 
my way to New York in connection with 
the loan of $35,000,000 which the City 
of Montreal intends soon to float. 

It was a matter of pride and satisfac- 
tion for me when IJ learned, a few weeks 
ago, that the bonds of the City of Mont- 
real are now considered in the United 
States as gilt-edge investments, to the 
same degree as the bonds of the Domin- 
ion of Canada and of the Province of 


Quebec. 


It is difficult to ascertain whether this 
appraisal was made before October 25th, 
but its publication following the elections 
is a testimonial of confidence and satis- 
faction for the present administrators. 

Gentlemen, there are many other as- 
pects which could be dealth with in a 
study of the conditions on which our 
City shall remain the Metropolis of 
Canada. I have simply wished in these 
few minutes to trace a sketch of what 
would appear to me to be the most es- 
sential. I have no doubt that you, your- 
selves, have always recognized them as 
such. But it may be of interest to you to 
learn that the same thoughts are held 
by the new municipal administration. 

Yes, indeed! We are all anxious that 
Montreal should remain the Metropolis 
of Canada because we consider that our 
City is able to merit for the future this 
great title, both for its own good and in 
the interest of the whole of Canada. But 
it shall do so only on condition that we 
find a practical and effective solution 
among other things to our traffic prob- 
lem; that we provide the population 
with living conditions which will permit 
the full development of all; that we take 
steps to reap our share of the benefits of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway development. 

There, Gentlemen, are the important 
tasks which face us. I think that I am 
in a position to tell you that those who 
are responsible for the administration of 
public affairs have decided to devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to this objec- 
tive. It is not presumptuous on my part 
to say that we are counting fully upon 
the entire collaboration of such an im- 
portant organization as yours. 
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How Competent are 
Older Workers? 


The University of Illinois recently 
conducted a survey to determine the 
competence of office and managerial 
workers 60 years of age and older. Infor- 
mation was obtained by asking super- 
visors to rate each of their older em- 
ployees on the basis of overall perform- 
ance and to compare them with average 
younger workers on six different factors. 
Twenty organizations participated in the 
survey and 1,025 workers were rated. 
The results indicate that there is little 
basis for unfavorable employer attitudes 
toward hiring older employees. 

In over-all performance, 16% were 
rated excellent; 32% very good; 36% 
good; 15% fair; 1% poor. With regard 
to absenteeism, 70% of the older workers 
were reported to have less than younger 
workers; 23% about the same; and 7% 
had more. The supervisors said that 50% 
of the senior workers were more depend- 
able than average younger workers; only 
6% were less. One-third of the older 
personnel were said to have better judg- 
ment; only 10% poorer. On work quality 
the comparative percentages were 36% 
better; 57% about the same; 7% poorer. 
Better than 75% of the older workers 
had production records as good as, or 
better than, those of younger workers. 
The older people also received favorable 
human relations reports: get along better 
with others — 33%; about the same — 
60%; less well — 7%. 

One of the most important questions 
asked in the survey related to the num- 
ber of additional years of productive 
service which older personnel can be 
expected to render. Does the work life 
end at 65 or 70? To obtain supervisory 
opinion on this point the following ques- 
tion was asked: “If there were no retire- 
ment requirements, how many more 
years do you feel this employee would 
be able to continue and do a good job 
on this kind of work? (Write indefinite if 
employee shows no signs of weakness or 


decline).” Here are the responses: in- 
definitely — 54%; less than one year — 
5%; one to two years — 7%; three to 
four years — 10%; five to nine years — 


18%; 10 or more years — 6%. 
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